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THE DISCOVERY 

In 1954 Canadian Elizabethan scholar John Leslie Hotson 
(1897-1992) published his eighth book, The First Night of 
Twelfth Night. Renowned for several earlier documentary 
coups - including the solution to the riddle of Marlowe's 
murder (The Death of Christopher Marlowe, 1925) and re- 
construction of the events leading to the 1596 Langley and 
Wayte writs citing 'Willelmum Shakspere' (Shakespeare Versus 
Shallow, 1931) - Hotson had lately uncovered a previously 
unexamined partly burnt Elizabethan manuscript in the 
archive of the duke of Northumberland at Alnwick 
Castle, preserving the details of a reception of foreign visitors 
to Whitehall, Tuesday 6 January 1601, which affords a rare 
glimpse into the staging of a play at Court [historical 
manuscripts commission, Third Report, Appendix 5 ib; 
The First Night of Twelfth Night: FN14]. 

To some extent controversial, his tireless excavation of public 
and private archives in pursuit of previously unexamined 
sources, has nevertheless secured him an honoured place in 
the foremost ranks of Elizabethan document sleuths, amid 
such pioneers as Charles William & Mrs Hulda Wallace, Sir 
Edmund Chambers, and Mrs Charlotte Stopes (together with 
exemplary heirs like Nina Green and Alan Nelson who sustain 
the practice so admirably). 

The provisional title of the document (from the national 

ARCHIVES HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION list) 

is: "A full narrative or description of the reception and enter- 
tainment of the Muscovite ambassador and of an Italian 
nobleman, the duke of brachiana, who were received 
at the Court of queen Elizabeth, together with the 
names of the noblemen in attendance on her Majesty at her 
dining abroad upon Twelfth-day January 6, 1601-2 [sic: the 
date in fact proving mistaken, the parties having made their 
visits in 1600/1, FN14] ." 
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The Russian ambassador, Grigori Ivanovich Mikiilin, had 
been in London since October 1600 1 finalizing a treaty rati- 
fied 6 January 1601, "by eating bread and salt with the Queen 
[fnh]". While the Italian nobleman, Don Virginio Orsino 
(1572-1615) second duke of bracciano (1585-1615), had 
undertaken a disguised and ill-advised side-trip to England 
(considering his faith, among other concerns) after escorting 
his 27-year-old cousin Maria de Medici to Lyons for her 
formal wedding with the expediently Catholic henri iv 
(3 December 1600). Embarking at Calais, 1 January 1601, he 
departed London twelve days later on the 13th. 

Hotson further traced several contemporary documents 
supplementing the account in the manuscript: 

[a] a letter dated Wednesday 7 January 1601, from Don 
Virginio Orsino in London to his uncle the third grand 
duke of tuscany Ferdinand i de Medici in Florence 
[firenze archivio de stato, 6368; FN33]; 

[b] a letter dated Thursday 8 January 1601, from Don 
Virginio Orsino in London to his wife the Duchess 
Flavia Peretti Orsina in Florence [archivio storico 

CAPITOLINO ROMA, SPQR 0395; FN33, 208/9 & 226-31]; 

[c] a second letter to his wife, dated Wednesday 21 January 
1601, from Orsino at Ghent en route to Antwerp 

[ARCHIVIO STORICO CAPITOLINO ROMA, SPQR 0394; 

FN209/10, 213-6 & 231-5]; 

[d] the report of Grigori Ivanovich Mikulin's eight-month 
embassy to England 'To the Lord Tsar and Great Prince 
of all Russia, Boris Federovich [Godunov]' retrieved 
from Sbornik Imperatorskago Russkago Istoricheskago 
Obshchestva [Magazine of the Imperial Russian Historical 
Society], tom 38, edited by K. N. Bestuzhev-Riumin. 
1883: St Petersburg, PP302-63; translated by Hotson 
from a copy at Yale [FN22]; 

1 Long enough to sit for his portrait [morfill, Russia, pp73, 349]. 
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[e] a journal entry by the French Ambassador in London 
(1598-1601), Jean de Thumery Seigneur de Boissise, 
following Or sino's departure [public record office, 

PARIS ARCHIVES, 3/32/6; FN21l]; 

[f] a letter dated Tuesday 3 February 1601, from John 
Chamberlain in London to Sir Dudley Carleton, secretary at 
Ostend in the Netherlands to Governor Sir Edward Norris 2 
[public record office, state papers domestic, 
Elizabeth 278, 27; also designated sp 12/278/223; 
printed in The Letters of John Chamberlain volume one, 
PP114-8 (letter 36); FN211/2]; 

[g] a letter dated 20 January 1600 [ie, 1601], from Secretary 
of State Dr John Herbert to President of Munster (later earl 
of totnes) Sir George Carew in Ireland [Calendar of the 
Carew Manuscripts 1601-1603, p8; FN212]; 

[h] a truncated transcript of the herald's account of the 
event - from the estate of Frederick Robinson second 
marquess of ripon - preserved in a manuscript 
copybook at the college of arms (known as Vincent's 
Presidents) compiled after the fact from documents in the 
Tower, by sometime Windsor Herald Augustine Vincent 3 
(d. 1626); cited by Hotson as "mss of the marquis of 
ripon, Studley Royal, Yorks. Heraldic Entry Book, 
collected by Augustine Vincent, fi39" [FN190/1]; 

[1] a letter dated 13 January 1601, from Father Anthony 
Rivers to Father Robert Parsons, in which comments on 

2 Sir Edward Norris (1550-1603) was the younger brother of Sir William, 
father of Sir Francis Norris (1579-1622) who had only recently married 
15-year old Bridget de Vere (May /June 1599). 

3 Armorial officer Vincent (Deputy to Clarenceux King of Arms 
William Camden) was genealogist to Gilbert Talbot seventh earl of 
Shrewsbury who not only obtained a place for him in the college 
of arms (February 1616, mere months before the Earl's death) but was 
also instrumental in having a college erected at Ripon (some 90 miles 
from Alnwick). It bears adding that the contemporaneous Lord at Alnwick, 
Henry Percy ninth earl of Northumberland, whose extensive 
library boasted a great many Italian authors [cf, batho], had long been 
resident in the Tower when Vincent began consulting the documents. 
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the attendance of the Catholic Duke (identified as 
"Graciano") 4 at the mid-day Epiphany service, alone rate 
mention by Hotson, although many more details of 
Orsino's stay in London are recorded [Records of the English 
Province of the Society of Jesus volume one, pps/6 (letter 
number one); see foley; FN199/200]; 
[j] as well as a letter in German from the Queen's previous 
guest Wolfgang Wilhelm (son of Phillip Ludwig Wilhelm 
duke of bavaria), who was entertained with a play in 
the Great Chamber at Whitehall (where Twelfth Night 
was subsequently staged), on St Stephens Day, Friday 26 
December 1600 - the first of the Twelve Days of Christmas 
[hauptstaatsarchiv munchen, 1151; FN28/9 & 
236-50]. 

Two official letters from ambassadorial secretary Sir Ralph 
Winwood in Lyons to Ambassador Sir Henry Neville in Lon- 
don had expediently alerted the Court to Orsino's projected 
visit to England: the first dated Thursday 20 November 1600, 
reaching London, according to Hotson's calculation, about 
10 December [state papers 78/44/352; FN62]; the second 
confirming the intention, received at London Christmas Day 
[state papers 78/44/354; FN63]. 

On the basis of these dates, Hotson conjectured that 
Shakespeare may have had less than two weeks in which to 
produce a commissioned play for the visit of the duke of 
bracciano (though the earlier letter might afford some 26 
days). "In ten or eleven days the play must be written and 
licensed, the parts cast and memorized, the production per- 
fected in rehearsal, and performed [FN97]." 

4 A cynical gibe perhaps invoking the Commedia dell' Arte character, the 
irascible Dr Graziano (cf, The Merchant of Venice; Othello), who likewise 
refused to listen - presumably an innuendo in this case concerning the 
Duke's ill-advised attendance at the court of infamy and heresy', as the 
Jesuits would brand it (the Queens father having broken with Rome 
during the rule of Giulio di Giuliano de Medici pope clement vii, 
nephew of the Dukes third great grandfather, Lorenzo the Magnificent). 
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THE EVENT 



The nobles listed in the Chamberlains memorandum, con- 
vened both for the reception and play, as Oxfordians have 
been aware, do not include the Lord High Chamberlain 
Edward deVere seventeenth earl of oxford [cfi Chiljan, 
"The Earl of Oxfords Annuity to Robert Hales' in the Shake- 
speare OXFORD NEWSLETTER V4I N4, p<)]. 

Neither is there notice of Francis Bacon; or curiously, 
ambassador Sir Henry Neville, considering both the cited 
letters from his secretary in France, Sir Ralph Winwood, and 
a succeeding letter to Winwood (dated 29 January 1601) in 
which he relates - somewhat ingenuously (with respect to 
his putative complicity in the play's composition) 5 - that 
"Don Virginio Orsino hath been here and very graciously and 
honourably entertained by her Majesty; he is gone hence to 
the Archduke [winwood, Memorials of State in the Reigns 
of Queen Elizabeth and King James volume one, P292]". 

5 John Casson nevertheless refers to the three letters concerning Orsino 
between Winwood and Neville, as "provid[ing] evidence of Neville's 
authorship [of Twelfth Night] and that there is material in the letters 
relevant to the play [Four Letters of Henry Neville, PP5-9];" which in 
my opinion demands an untenably charitable reading. 

Notice is also taken of the comparably tenuous Marlovian speculation 
concerning the possibility that Jacques [?] Le Doux (alias Marlowe) 
conceivably accompanied Orsino through France and possibly to 
London, with the completed play in hand [gamble, The French 
Connection, PP28-33]; Edward Clybourn, however, having interjected 
that the pseudonym (remodelled Louys le Doux) appears in fact to 
derive from the Venetian humanist Lodovico Dolce (1510-68), author 
of Giocasta (1549, translated by George Gascoigne et al, 1566), and 
the tragedy Didone (1547) considered a source both for the prologue 
to Gismond ofSalerne (played at the inner temple, 1567/8) and 
Marlowe's Dido, Queen of Carthage [The Marlowe-Shakespeare 
Connection, 2 October 2011: http://marlowe-shakespeare.blogspot.ca]. 

The name of the more recently mooted authorship candidate Lewes 
Lewkner, however, is prominent in the manuscript among the party 
chosen to escort the duke of bracciano to Court, in company with 
Lord Darcy, William Cicill, Edward Gorge and George Bucke [fni8o]. 
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While Hotson acknowledges that Lord Chamberlain Sir 
George Carey baron hunsdon, was in poor health (at 53), 
he apparently never thought to question that both the organ- 
ization of the Twelfth Night festivities (this year also incor- 
porating the Feast of the Christmas Lord of Misrule) and the 
manuscript 'precedence list' preserved at Alnwick, were entirely 
his work. Yet great State functions were regularly presided 
over by High Officers of the Crown (together with the High 
Officers of State). Lord High Admiral Charles Howard earl 
of Nottingham, for instance, was additionally appointed 
Lord High Steward for the day, to conduct the Duke both to 
dinner and supper with the requisite ceremonial deference. 

In light of the importance both of the occasion (Epiphany) 
and its distinguished guest-of-honour, therefore, the absence 
of the Lord High Chamberlain in person and office would 
not only have been extraordinary but offensive. The Queen, 
moreover, had issued an emphatic summons to all the nobility 
within two days ride of London, to grace the duke of 
bracciano with their presence at the Twelfth Night gala. 

Quoting from a note of apology from William Herbert to 
Sir Robert Cecil (dated at Wilton House, Monday 5 January 
1601), Hotson underscores the imperative tenor of the warrant: 
"I was sent unto by a very friend 6 of mine to come post to the 
Court, and not to fail of being there to wait on Tuesday at 
dinner, if I would not utterly lose the Queen's favour: a sen- 
tence of little more comfort than hanging: and yet if I had 
made all the haste I could, I should hardly have been there 
by the time, receiving the letters but this Monday morning 
[the 5th] about 8 o'clock; and if I could perchance have been 
there by the time, I leave to your judgment how fit to wait that 
day [historical manuscripts commission, cecil 
papers, 11. 3; FN183]." Hotson adds, "...and though Lord 
Herbert was 90 miles away over muddy January roads at 
Wilton House, by the bedside of his dying father, the urgency 

6 Note "very friend" (in light of subsequent disclosures). 
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of the Queen's wish to fill the Court included him in the 
summons [FN182/3]." 

THE AUDIENCE 

According to the Alnwick manuscript, those in attendance 
that night included the Lords Temporal led by the Officers 
of State, Treasurer Thomas Sackville baron buckhurst; 
and Comptroller 7 Sir William Knollys; and Lords Spiritual: 
the Archbishop of Canterbury (John Whitgift); the Bishop 
of London (Richard Bancroft); the Bishop of Ely (Martin 
Heton); the Bishop Almoner (Anthony Watson); and Dean 
of York (Lancelot Andrewes); together with at least eight of 
the eighteen Earls comprising - with the chronically strait- 
ened 40-year old William Paulet fourth marquess of 
Winchester - the contemporary high Peerage [FN176-82]. 

They included Edward Russell third earl of Bedford 
(28); George Clifford third earl of Cumberland (42), 
William Stanley sixth earl of derby (39), Charles Howard 
earl of Nottingham (64), Roger Manners fifth earl of 
Rutland (24), Gilbert Talbot seventh earl of shrews- 
bury (48), Robert Radcliffe fifth earl of Sussex (27) and 
Edward Somerset fourth earl of Worcester (50). 

Of the ten absent Earls, both Robert Devereux second 
earl of essex (34) and Edward Seymour second earl of 
Hertford (61) were in disgrace; Henry Herbert second 
earl of Pembroke (61) was on his deathbed (departing 
19 January 1601); Henry Percy ninth earl of North- 
umberland (36) had been in the Low Countries since June 
1600 (a General with the Army, in company - and conflict - 

7 Not Steward, as some maintain. However his father Sir Francis Knollys 
(1514-96) - the Queen's second Vice-Chamberlain (1559-72) and 
subsequently Treasurer of the Royal Household (1572-96) - having 
been Chief Steward of the City of Oxford, the office may have passed 
to Sir William Knollys with the family estates in Oxford on his father's 
and elder brother's deaths. 
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with Sir Francis Vere); while Henry Clinton second earl of 
Lincoln (60), Henry Grey fifth earl of rent 8 (59) and 
George Hastings fourth earl of Huntingdon (60) were 
arguably old enough to be excused on short notice (the latter 
two further incapacitated by debt). 

Leaving three absentee earls unaccounted for: William 
Bourchier third earl of bath whose seat was in distant 
Devon 9 (43); Edward de Vere seventeenth earl of oxford 
(50); and Henry Wriothesley third earl of Southampton 
(27) who would shortly stand trial (19 February) with Robert 
Devereux second earl of essex (34), Edward Russell third 
earl of Bedford (28), and Roger Manners fifth earl of 
Rutland (24) for his role in the Essex Rebellion eleven days 
earlier (8 February). 10 

Excluding the offices held by the deprived earl of essex, 
the sole High Officer explicitly absent from the list, appears 
to be Lord Privy Seal and Principal Secretary Sir Robert Cecil 
(37); though he was certainly present, as the Duke noted in the 
letter to his wife [b]: "after supper I was taken to the lodgings 

8 Note that Sir Henry Grey (1489-1562), grandfather to Earls Reginald 
( 1 57 1- 3)> Henry (1573-1615) and Charles (1615-23), had declined the 
title of fourth earl of rent left vacant in 1523 by his insolvent half- 
brother, 'Wagering Rich' (1503-23), because of "the [ensuing] narrow- 
ness of his estate [burke, Dormant Peerages, P252];" leading to the 
confusion in grandson Henry being styled fifth or alternately sixth Earl. 

It bears adding that "Sir Henry Gray", heading the complement of 
knights appointed to "remove the boarde" after dinner together with Sirs 
Thomas Vavasor (40), Edward Moore (51?), the poet John Salisburye 
and John Scudamore (58), was likely the Deputy-Lieutenant of Essex. 

9 Considerably more remote than Wilton (where Lord Herbert's notice 
had arrived only the day before the event), Barnstaple Devonshire, site 
of the bath seat (Tawstock Court), notably hosted the company of 
players (1574-1600) patronized by Edward third baron Stafford 
( 1 535 _1 6o3) when they first emerge in the records (1574). 

10 Edward Russell third earl of Bedford (1585-93), Roger Manners 
fifth earl of Rutland (1588-97) and Henry Wriothesley third 
earl of Southampton (1581-94) were wards together under 
William Cecil lord burghley through the years 1588-93; while 
Bedford, Southampton and Robert Devereux second earl of 
essex (1576-87), were fellow wards at Cecil House, 1585-7. 
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of her Majesty, where in a hall the Secretary of State 11 caused 
me to salute all the ladies of title after the French fashion 
[FN201/2]." 

Other dignitaries in the list include [fnv; FN181/2]: Lord 
Keeper (Chancellor) Sir Thomas Egerton (60); Naval Com- 
mander Lord Henry Seymour (6o), third son of Edward 
duke of somerset (with his second wife) and nephew to 
queen jane Seymour; Thomas Howard third viscount 
bindon (57?); William third baron howard of Effin- 
gham (23); Henry Brooke eleventh baron cobham (36); 
Secretary of State John Herbert as "The Lo: Harbert" (distinct 
from "The Lo: Harbert of Cardiffe" William Herbert, later 
third earl of Pembroke and Lord Chamberlain, whose 
apology has been cited); "The Lo: Gray"; 12 Henry Howard, 

Sir Robert Cecil was appointed interim Secretary of State on the death 
of Sir Francis Walsingham (6 April 1590), and sworn Principal Secretary 
(or Chief Minister), 5 July 1596; assuming the role of Lord Privy Seal in 
1598 [handover, The Second Cecil, p7in]. While the Master of Requests, 
John Herbert (1550-1617), also present at Whitehall, had only recently 
filled the subsidiary post of second Secretary (May 1600). 

As glimpsed in the case of the late lord burghley's assistants, 
Henry Maynard and Michael Hickes, loyal secretaries such as Sir Robert 
Cecil, reflexively took it upon themselves to winnow compromising 
documents following their author s demise, apparently without 
consultation or compunction [cf, smith, Servant of the Cecils, PP40-3]. 
Either the earl of rent's 55-year-old brother and heir, Charles Grey; 
or Thomas fifteenth baron grey of wilton (i574?-i6i4) who had 
only just returned from Ostend, early January 1601, together with 
authorship candidate Roger Manners fifth earl of Rutland, Henry 
Brooke eleventh baron cobham and Sir Walter Raleigh. Gerald Brenan, 
however, suggests that they returned together with their commander 
Henry Percy ninth earl of Northumberland, later in the month: 
"... it is certain that by the end of January 1601 affairs reached a climax 
between the two English factions at Ostend. Sir Francis Vere would not 
resign his command: Northumberland and his friends therefore 
left the beleaguered city, and returned in high dudgeon to England 
[brenan, A History of the House of Percy volume two, P71]." 

Yet the presence at Whitehall on Twelfth Night, of Rutland and 
cobham (and possibly Lord Grey) argues against the later date; which 
moreover begs the question of Henry Percy s absence (the third tine 
of Henry Howards 'diabolical triplicity'). Yet Grey was certainly back 
home three days later when he and "a band of his followers" ambushed 
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later earl of Northampton (60); Henry fifth baron 
Windsor (38); Edward Parker twelfth baron morley 
(50); John baron lumley (67); "The Lo: Darcy"; 13 "The 
Lo: Cheife Justice" Sir John Popham (69); Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Sir John Fortescue (67); and "Mr William Cicill", 
34-year-old son of Sir Thomas Cecil and a recent guest of 
Don Virginio Orsino in Florence (not to mention father of 
Lady Diana Cecil, who would become the wife of Henry de 
Vere eighteenth earl of oxford). 

The honour escort for the gala, led by 64-year old Lord 
High Admiral Charles Howard earl of Nottingham 
(Lord High Steward for the day) and "the Lo: Chamberlaine", 
was appropriately comprised entirely of ranking lords [fur; 
fni8i]: William Stanley sixth earl of derby (39); Thomas 

BARON HOWARD DE WALDEN (39) later EARL OF SUFFOLK; 

William third baron howard of effingham (who had 
just turned 23); Henry fifth baron Windsor (38); Edward 
Somerset fourth earl of Worcester 14 (50); Roger Manners 

Henry Wriothesley third earl of Southampton near Raleigh's 
house (9 January 1601), and was summarily committed to the Fleet 
[akrigg, Shakespeare and the Earl of Southampton, pno] - the 
continuation of a feud begun in Ireland with essex, in 1599. 

Though not identified in the manuscript, Raleigh - according to 
Orsino's second letter to his wife [c] - was that same Friday the Duke's 
escort to Hampton Court, with lord cobham [FN209]. 

13 Hotson identifies him as John baron darcy [fni8o]. It was Thomas 
Darcy, later earl of rivers (grandson of Sir Thomas Darcy and 
Elizabeth de Vere, elder sister to oxford's father), who succeeded 
his father John second baron darcy of chiche (1558-82) as third 
Baron (1582-1639) [cf, ward, The Seventeenth Earl of Oxford 1550-1604, 
P246]. Directing attention, if Hotson's identification is accurate, to John 
third baron of the darcy of aston line - also variously known 

as fourth baron darcy of darcy (1587-1635) - whose second 
wife Isabel (1617-23) was the elder daughter of Sir Christopher Wray 
[dnb xxi: 992]. Her younger brother Sir William (1555-1617) it bears 
noting, was the father of Edward Wray, husband (1622-45) to Lady 
Elizabeth Norris, the seventeenth earl of oxford's granddaughter 
[cf, miller, Oxfordian Vistas, pp33-6]. 

14 Recall that his father William Somerset (1526-89) third earl of 
Worcester (1549-89) - brother to the indomitable Lady Anne, 
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fifth earl of Rutland (24); and George Clifford third 
earl of Cumberland (42). While Gentlemen were 
enjoined to accompany ambassador Mikulin with Sir Jerome 
Bowes [f22r; fni8i]: the Misters Hart, "Joanes," Saunders 15 
and interestingly, "Leigh." 

embittered widow of Thomas Percy the attainted seventh earl of 
Northumberland - had been the early patron of Edward Alleyn, 
who grew up across from Fisher's Folly during Edward de Veres tenure 
(extending, according to nelson, from 1580-9). 

oxford's possession of the Bishopsgate hostel, factory or studio for 
his putative stable of Euphuist free lances has been fixed by Nina Green 
both from [1] the Will of Richard Blount (24 October 1575), transcription, 
P5: "It would appear that oxford leased the mansion from Margaret 
[nee Bostock; successive wife of Richard Blount, Jasper Fisher, and 
Nicholas Saunders] in 1580, and in 1582 purchased the reversionary 
interest in the property from Fisher's heirs at law [national archives 
probate 11/57/612]"; and [2] a Pardon of Alienation dated 10 November 
1602, concerning oxford's acquisition from Richard and Anne 
Wolriche (11 June 1582) of "thirty messuages, twenty cottages, twenty 
tofts, thirty gardens, ten orchards and the moiety of one reservoir and 
the water-pipes of lead belonging to the same reservoir with the 
appurtenances in the parish of Saint Botolph's without Bishopsgate 
[national archives c 66/1580, m]." 
15 Presumably the namesake, son and heir of Nicholas Saunders (1530-87) 
of Ewell (recusant) who married (secondly) Margaret the widow of 
King's Goldsmith (1552-4) and Chancery clerk (1562-79), Jasper Fisher 
(1528-79). "[Fisher] left his Bishopsgate house and property in War- 
wickshire to his wife and instructed a string of 'well-beloved friends' 
(Sir) William Cordell, Sir Rowland Hayward, Thomas Bromley 11, 
George Bromley, William Fleetwood, Thomas Fanshawe, Peter Osborne, 
Nicholas Bacon, Thomas Poole, John Frenche, Nicholas Woodruff and 
Edward Osborne, to sell both after her death and to pay her daughter 
the £1600 and her son the £400 bequeathed them by their father. His 
executors included Poole and Richard Bostock, and his overseers Fleet- 
wood. Fisher died the same day as he made his will [28 February 1579] 
and in accordance with his wish he was buried in St Botolph's church 
on 6 Mar. His widow married Nicholas Saunders [bindoff, The History 
of Parliament 1509-1558, citing pcc 46 bakon; C142/190/40; reg st 
botolph's bishopsgate, Holler (editor), 1: 283]." 

Saunders thus, would appear to have been privy to, if not complicit in, 
the sale of Fisher's Folly to Edward de Vere. He is further conspicuous as 
the dedicatee of two books by John Florio in 1591: Florios Second Frvtes, 
To be gathered oftwelue Trees, ofdiuers but delight-some tastes to the 
tongues of Italians and Englishmen; and Giardino de Ricreatione nel 
quale crescono fronde fori efrutti [yates, John Florio, PP126/7, 346]. 
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THE CHAMBERLAIN 



Although Hotson has reflexively identified the Lord Cham- 
berlain 16 in the lists as Sir George Carey second baron 
hunsdon, it should be noted that nowhere in the memo- 
It bears adding that the 1603 Sanders portrait labelled "Shakspere" - 
considered by its owner the work of William or John Sanders (listed among 
the Chamberlains Men) - might further concern Nicholas Saunders 
(1563-1649) who was brought up for a time at Cecil House [thrush 
& ferris, The History of Parliament 1604-1629]. 

Sir Henry Lee (1533-1611), meanwhile, was ill at Woodstock through- 
out Christmas, according to Hotson [fn28]. The matrilineal nephew of 
poet Sir Thomas Wyatt (who introduced the Petrarchan sonnet into 
England), Sir Henry had a natural half-brother, Sir Richard Lee (d. 1608), 
who was at the time on a reciprocal embassy to Russia (June 1600 - 
May 1601). While Sir Henry's natural son with Anne Vavasour, Thomas 
Freeman (b. 1589), was half-brother to Henry (1581-1629) her natural 
son with Edward de Vere. 

Note further that the retaliatory writ of attachment sworn 29 November 
1596 by "Willelmus Wayte" (stepson of William Gardiner, Surrey Justice- 
of-the-Peace) enjoined "Willelmum Shakspere, Franciscum Langley" 
(proprietor of the Swan theatre, Southwark - newly erected in Gardiner's 
precinct, summer 1596), "Dorotheam Soer" (wife of John Soer) and 
"Annam Lee" [hotson, Shakespeare Versus Shallow, p9]. 

An intriguing suggestion advanced by Eva Turner Clark in her study 
of Love's Labour's Lost (while considering the identification of Rosaline 
with Anne Vavasour), conjectured that the Anne Lee named in Wayte's 
writ may in fact have been Anne Vavasour Lee. A prospect echoed faintly 
in the surname of her co-defendant, Dorothy wife of John [VavajScer, 
not inconceivably the wife of one of Anne's relations [cl ark, The Satirical 
Comedy of Love's Labour's Lost, p8i]. Hotson's search for the identities of 
"Shakspere's" female accomplices, moreover, proved uncharacteristically 
fruitless: "Shakespeare's associates Anne Lee and Dorothy Soer have 
given me much labour and precious little pay for it. I am left at the end 
of the search almost as ignorant as when I began it [op cit, ppi23-8]." 
16 With regard to the obtuse misrepresentations of poorly informed 
detractors such as Norrie Epstein (author of The Friendly Shakespeare, 
1993: viking) who contend that the Lord Great Chamberlain was never 
styled Lord Chamberlain', it bears revisiting the more salient distinction 
which Edmund Spenser observes between the two offices: in referring 
to Edward de Vere, in his dedicatory verse prefacing the first installment 
of The Fxrie Qveene, books one through three (1590), as "the Right 
Honourable the Earle of Oxenford, Lord high Chamberlayne of England, 
&c [verse three, p7]"; and to Sir George Carey as "the right honourable the 
Lord of Hunsdon, high Chamberlaine to her Majesty [verse eleven, p9]". 
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randum is this presumption substantiated. There are in fact 
two clues which militate against it. Supervision of the honour 
escort by the Lord Steward in company with the Lord Cham- 
berlain, implicates (both in kind and precedence) High Officers 
of the Crown, for there was no Lord Steward of the House- 
hold between 1588 and 1603 (the Queen loath to replace 
Lord Steward Robert Dudley earl of Leicester following 
his death). 

As John Chamberlayne confirms, "To him [the Lord Great 
Chamberlain] 17 belongeth the Government of the whole 
Palace of Westminster: he also issueth out his Warrants for 
the preparing, fitting and furnishing of Westminster- Hall. . . 
Upon all Solemn Occasions, the Keys of Westminster-Hall, 
and the Keys of the Court of Wards, and Court of Requests, 
are delivered to him [chamberlayne, Magnce Brittanice 
Notitia: or, The Present State of Great Britain; book one, P79]". 

Adding to the contemporary evidence of titular contraction 
documented in Oxfordian Vistas [barrell & miller, op cit, ppi4o/i], 
note also Robert Detobel's insightful expansion upon the practice 
['Which Lord Chamberlain?' in Detobel's Collected Essays part i 
chapter 11 Shakespeare: The Lord Chamberlain, PP41-4]. 
17 Chamberlayne orders the precedence of the Great Officers of the Crown 
thus: [1] Lord High Steward; [2] Lord High Chancellor; [3] Lord High 
Treasurer; [4] Lord President of the Privy Council; [5] Lord Privy Seal; 
[6] Lord Great Chamberlain; [7] Lord High Constable; [8] Earl Marshal; 
and [9] Lord High Admiral [chamberlayne, op cit, chapter xi: 
'Of the Civil Government of England; and first of the Great Officers of 
the Crown, pp76-8o]. 

The nine Great Offices were filled during the Duke's visit by six men 
(one in disgrace): [1] Lord High Admiral Charles Howard earl of 
Nottingham (for the day); [2] Sir Thomas Egerton; [3] Thomas 
Sackville baron buckhurst; [4] vacant; [5] Lord Privy Seal (and 
Principal Secretary) Sir Robert Cecil; [6] Edward de Vere seventeenth 
earl of oxford; [7] vacant since 1521 save for coronations; 
[8] Robert Devereaux second earl of essex; [9] Charles Howard 

EARL OF NOTTINGHAM. 

Note that of the three presiding earls only Nottingham and 
oxford (as will become evident) were present to fulfil their ceremonial 
duties; supporting the inference that the Steward and Chamberlain 
commanding the noble honour escort, represent a compact of the two 
ranking peers exclusively executing the duties of high office. 
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Leaving little doubt that the Chamberlains warrant preserved 
at Alnwick properly accords with the "Warrants for the 
preparing, fitting and furnishing" of the Hall, 18 categorically 
the authority of the Lord Great Chamberlain. 

The second indication of the Chamberlains identity, 
appears in the section of the manuscript Hotson subtitled 
'Particular matters', representing the orders of the Queen: "To 
Confer with my Lo: Admirall and the Mr of the Revells [for] 
takeing order generally wth the players to make choyse of 
["the"? charred] play that shalbe best furnished with rich 
apparell, have greate [ ] variety and change of Musicke and 
daunces, and of a Subi[ect] that may be most pleasing to her 
ma[jes]tie [fur; FN180]". 

Issued prior to the event (as Hotson notes), the Queens 
orders in this instance properly address Charles Howard earl 
of Nottingham in his capacity as Lord High Admiral 
(rather than Lord High Steward), whose purview as Admiral, 
however, had nothing whatever to do with entertainment. 

The authority of the Lord Chamberlain 19 - as opposed to 
the ceremonial duties of the Lord High Chamberlain - 

18 Following its destruction in 1698, Westminster Palace replaced White- 
hall as the monarch's primary residence (from 1534). While it bears 
clarifying, John Chamberlayne (1666-1723) merely continued to update 
posthumous editions of Magnce Brittanice Notitia (1669), a book initially 
compiled during the occupancy of Whitehall, by his father Edward 
Chamberlayne (1616-1703). 

19 Hotson maintains "the five principal officers of the Household, who 
carried a white staff. . . [were] headed by the Lord Steward (the Earl of 
Nottingham, Lord Admiral), the Lord Chamberlain (Lord Hunsdon), 
and the Master of the Horse (deputy, Lord Worcester, since the disgrace 
of Lord Essex). After these came the Treasurer (vacant), and the 
Controller (Sir William Knollys). But because of the disgrace of Essex 
and the vacancy of the Treasurership, Knollys at this time wielded the 
only white staff under the commanding officers Nottingham and 
Hunsdon, as chief working subordinate in getting things done [FN99]." 

Yet he repeatedly refers to Nottingham as Lord High Steward [FN175, 
193], confusing things further with, "Lord Nottingham, Lord Steward of 
the Household, specially commissioned Lord High Steward for this day 
[FN193]." The ambiguity suggests that Hotson overlooked the fact that 
the Queen had never named a successor to her last Household Steward, 
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included supervision of the Office of the Revels (along with 
six other standing offices or departments: the Great Wardrobe, 
Tents and Toils, the Works, the Armoury, the Ordnance and 
the Mint). It would thus seem at best redundant (or at worst 
ingenuous), to instruct the Chamberlain to confer with his 
subordinate. The responsibility was his duty, nor was it cus- 
tomary to wait on a warrant to consult with officers in one's 
own bureaucracy (the command of the Lord Chamberlain 
entailing some 750 underlings, by one estimate). 20 

Both the inclusion of the office of the Lord Admiral in the 
Queens directive concerning entertainment, and its distasteful 
implication of subservience for that of the Lord Chamberlain, 
support the presumption that it must have been someone 
other than baron hunsdon who had been intended "to 
confer with my Lord Admirall and the Master of the Revells". 
Had the royal warrant either been transcribed by, or 
addressed to Lord Chamberlain hunsdon (who, in addition, 
was increasingly ill all year 21 ), the order to confer with the 

Robert Dudley earl of Leicester, following his death (1588). 
Complicating things further, John Chamberlayne maintains that the 
High Steward, whose office since the time of henry iv, had been filled 
only for special occasions, "bears a white staff in his hand" which he 
openly breaks to end his office [Magnce Brittanice Notitia, P76]. 
"The individual charged with the responsibility for creating and main- 
taining the appearance of an orderly, magnificent court was the lord 
chamberlain. Considering the enormity of his task, he had surprisingly 
few servants to assist him, and the chaotic organization of the household 
above stairs overwhelmed what staff he had. The chamber had mush- 
roomed, and through the years there had been no attempt to enforce 
a precise chain of command. The chamber did not enjoy the blessings 
of a functional organization with a complex hierarchy of departments 
and subdepartments, each section controlling the section below it and 
controlled in turn by the section above, with the lord chamberlain as 
the cap to the pyramid. Instead, each section - indeed, often each officer 
- reported directly to the lord chamberlain [braddock, The Royal 
Household, 1540-1560, pi6]." 

A letter dated 15 March 1600 from his business manager Rowland 
Whyte to Sir Robert Sidney (later viscount l'isle; and earl of 
Leicester) notes that hunsdon was "sick at Drayton" having been 
absent from Court "these many days. . . .If my Lord Chamberlain should 
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Admiral would prove tantamount to a subordination of his 
station. 22 



die, it is like a Vice-Chamberlain will be made first [Report on the Manu- 
scripts of Lord de Flsle & Dudley volume two, P448]". A second letter 
dated 26 September 1600 affirms his deteriorating condition: "The Lord 
Chamberlain is not able to take the pains which belong to his place [office], 
which surely will draw to making a Vice- Chamberlain [op cit, P484]." 

The post of Vice- Chamberlain (which had remained vacant since the 
death of Sir Thomas Heneage in 1595), was accordingly filled shortly after 
by Sir John Stanhope (June 1601) - whose wife Catherine, incidentally, 
was the younger sister of Edward de Veres second wife, Elizabeth Trentham 
[miller & barrell, "The Lorde Chamberlaine His Servants', chapter 
v part 5: 'Contemporary Documents Show Lord Oxford Was Referred 
to as "The Lord Chamberlain" in Oxfordian Vistas, ppi4o/i; reprising 
BarreH's essay 'Lord Oxford as Supervising Patron of Shakespeare's 
Theatrical Company' originally published in the Shakespeare 
fellowship quarterly, July 1944, and digitized by Mark Alexander 

at his SHAKESPEARE AUTHORSHIP SOURCEBOOK Website]. 

Stanhope had initially written to Sir George Carew in Ireland on 27 
April 1601, reporting: "My Lord Chamberlain's disease increasing, he 
is much feared and not likely to last. Sir John Carey [Sir George Carey's 
younger brother, ultimately third baron hunsdon] hopes to succeed 
him both in profit and preferment; at least to share with others for some 
of his offices [Calendar of the Carew Manuscripts 1601-1603, P44]." 
Yet in a subsequent letter to Carew from Sir Robert Cecil [op cit, P99], 
we learn: "This day hath inflamed their minds, for now Shrewsbury and 
Worcester are sworn Councillors and Sir John Stanhop Vice-Chamberlain 
...from Court, this St Peter's Day [29 June 1601]." 

An earlier letter from Rowland Whyte to Sir Robert Sidney (dated 
9 October 1600) moreover reveals that hunsdon's condition had 
compelled the Queen to consider successors to the post of Chamberlain 
proper, three months prior to the Twelfth Night festivities: "The Queen 
wishes to keep the sweet wines in her own hands, but the Earl of Essex 
makes suit to continue it for three years longer. Sir John Stanhope shall 
be chancellor of the Duchy. Speech goes that Lord Cobham shall be a 
councillor and Lord Thomas Howard Lord Chamberlain [Report on 
the Manuscripts of Lord de I'Isle & Dudley, P486]." 
22 cf, "When Sir Henry Neville, his [Sir Robert Cecil's] kinsman, as 
ambassador to France asked him to expedite what was owed to him 
for entertainment, Cecil replied: 'Both my great business permits it 
not, neither is it a thing proper to me. You must. . .write to my Lord 
Treasurer.. . .To every officer belongeth a particular address' 
[handover, The Second Cecil, P138 - citing a letter dated 24 October 
1599 printed in winwood i, 124]." 
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Lord Admiral Charles Howard earl of Nottingham 
was not only a patron of his own company of actors 23 but 
also fellow company patron Edward de Veres close relation; 24 
not to mention, his future proxy in the impending Parliament, 
27 October through 19 December 1601 [nelson, Monstrous 
Adversary, P396]. 

While he was abundantly conversant with the responsibil- 
ities of the Lord Chamberlain (his father having occupied the 
office from 1558 through 1572), it would have appeared all 
the more impertinent for the Admiral to presume upon the 
affairs of a fellow Officer of State (even under duress), par- 
ticularly as his wife was Sir George Carey's younger sister 
Catherine (1550-1603) first Lady of the Royal Bedchamber 
(1572-1601) and the Queens closest companion; making 
him the brother-in-law of the Lord Chamberlain in question, 
second baron hunsdon. 25 

23 The Lord Admiral's Men - whose new theatre The Fortune had just 
opened in Golding Lane, the eastern boundary of the directly adjacent 
Willoughby House, Mary de Veres estate [drumbolis, Half-Sisters, 
PP4/5L 

24 His aunt Anne Howard had married John de Vere fourteenth earl of 
oxford; and cousin Henry Howard earl of surrey had married 
Frances, second daughter of John de Vere fifteenth earl of oxford. 

25 It would hardly be eccentric however, to interpret this detail as: the 
Lord Admiral, under extraordinary circumstances, courteously coming 
to the aid both of his monarch and indisposed brother-in-law; which 
would categorically involve the complicity of the Master of the Revels, 
as the two appear so otherwise incongruously juxtaposed in the warrant 
[f22r; FN180]. 

Yet this interpretation supports the inference that the author of the 
clause reminding himself "to confer with my Lo: Admirall and the Mr 
of the Revells" was likely not the Chamberlain of the Household; for had 
hunsdon been disposed to confer with anyone, even at a distance, there 
would have been little need to involve the Admiral (whose ceremonial 
duties encompassing two high offices clearly made him busy enough), 
rather only his own subordinate, Master of the Revels. 

This, in conjunction with John Chamberlayne's delineation of the Lord 
Great Chamberlains hereditary "Government of the whole Palace of West- 
minster" which included "issu[ing] out his Warrants for the preparing, 
fitting and furnishing of Westminster- Hall [previously Whitehall]", argues 
against the likelihood that hunsdon was the Chamberlain intended. 
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The Chamberlains memorandum [fnv; FN181/2] further 
reveals that "the Countesse of Oxford" was conspicuously 
present, heading the list of noble ladies (as befit her dignity) 
which also included her step-daughter "The Countesse of 
Derby the Younger" (Elizabeth de Vere wife of William 
Stanley sixth earl of derby) and sister-in-law "The La: 
Willughbey" (Mary de Vere wife of Sir Peregrine Bertie ninth 

BARON WILLOUGHBY DE ERESBY). 

The presence at Court, in other words, of most of Edward 
de Vere's near relations - in addition to his fellow Crown 
Officers - for the hallowed climax of the Christmas festivities 
(Epiphany), makes his apparent absence all the more glaring. 
Particularly in light of the Florentine Duke's distinguished 
lineage, not only as a Medici 'principe', but in arcane relation 
to the uncompromising Accademia degli Intronati 26 {School of 
the Bewildered, or Thunderstruck, as some render it) which not 
only precipitated the stock improvisations of the infectiously 
popular Commedia dell' Arte through the next generation, but 
also held the patent to the focal source for Twelfth Night. 

THE SOURCE 

queen Elizabeth's claim of descent from the House of 
Guelph enhanced the illustrious distinction of her honoured 
guest, who consequently embodied not only one of the prin- 
cipal peers of Italy but also her esteemed cousin. Hotson cites 

BRITISH MUSEUM MANUSCRIPT HARLEY 3 546 f/JV, which 

records the Queen telling Orsino "that the Rose, which is in 
her royal arms, took its origin from the House of Orsini, and 
[that consequently she] treated him as kin [FN203]". Given 
to producing lavish pageants and musical extravaganzas at 
home, the Duke could further trace his refinement to the 
spectacles of courtly love revived by his aesthetic forebears, 
the neoclassical Intronati. 

26 See appendix 1. 
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The namesake Illyrian Duke Orsino's distempered "you 
uncivil lady/ To whose ingrate and inauspicious altars / My 
soul the faithfull'st offerings hath breath'd out / That e'er 
devotion tender'd! [Twelfth Night V:i.n6]", sustains the 
'unrequited' overtone of the Academy's antecedent Twelfth 
Night comedy, GY Ingannati {The Deceived) - which was 
regularly prefaced, when played, with a mock-ceremonial, 
II Sacrificio, mounted the preceding night. 

The play opens in Modena in the house of the dispossessed 

Virginio Bellenzini, father of Fabrizio and 17-year-old Laelia, 

who (disguised as Fabio degl' Alberini) has entered the service 

of Flaminio de Carandini, the object of her uncontrollable 

affection, as his page. She, in turn, is coveted by Isabella 

Foiani, the object of Flaminio's unrequited desires, as she 

delivers his persistent protestations of love. 27 

Notice that both Virginio Orsino second duke of bracciano and his 
mother Isabella de Medici first duchess of bracciano, coincidentally 
boast focal namesakes in the Italian play (adding an inescapable if un- 
contrived association with his family). While Shakespeare's adaptation, 
which opens in the house of the Duke of Orsino, would hardly fail to 
remind Virginio Orsino of the opening scene in GV Ingannati (were it 
familiar), cleverly drawing the connection between namesake Virginio 
(Bellenzini) in the source play, and the Duke in the English version 
(if, that is, it was the play staged before him on Twelfth Night 1601). 

It bears adding that Modena (where GV Ingannati takes place) and 
Siena (seat of the Intronati) are pointedly allied in the exchange between 
the rival hosteliers, when Fruella tells Fabrizio: "No person of note 
arrives in Modena, but comes to lodge with me, except the Sienese, 
who, being all one with the Modenese, no sooner set foot in the city, 
but they find an hundred friends, who take them to their houses: other- 
wise great lords and good companions, gentle and simple, all come to 
the Fool [Act in Scene ii: peacock, P42]." 

The duchies of Modena and Ferrara were ruled (1471-1505) by the 
great Maecenas of Renaissance drama, Ercole 1 d'Este (1431-1505) duke 
of ferrara, whose patronage resuscitated the secular theatre in Europe, 
all but extinguished from classical times. 'Modena' thereby manifests 
Intronati deference to their immortal sponsor at its most courteous, 
indirectly, exemplifying undying gratitude with the utmost humility. 

The Court of Ferrara under Ercole's son Alfonso, sustained its pre- 
eminence in part on the innovations of Lodovico Ariosto (1474-1533), 
author of the first modern comedy, La Cassaria (5 March 1508), 
followed by Gli Soppositi, the Carnival hit the following year, and model 
from which neoclassical drama of the sixteenth century took its cue. 



These celebrated companion plays, first staged in 1531 
(variously identified with Epiphany and Carnival), 28 were 
frequently published together in a single volume (the earliest 
extant edition, dated 1537 29 ), with performances recurring 
annually (despite the summary dissolution of the Intronati 
in 1568). As William Farina argues, Edward de Vere (who 
dated a letter at Siena, 3 January 1 5 76), very likely witnessed 
- and as I suspect, possibly participated in - these traditional 
Sienese Twelfth Night revels ['Twelfth Night in Siena in 

SHAKESPEARE OXFORD NEWSLETTER V39 Nl, pp5/6]. 

Chambers merely notes that Gl' Ingannati "has in the 
induction a Fabio, a Malevolti, and a mention of la notte di 
Beffana (Epiphany) in discussing the sources of Twelfth Night 
[William Shakespeare: A Study of Facts and Problems volume 
one, P407];" while Farina (citing Staunton's Complete 
Shakespeare volume two, P234), clarifies that Malevolti 30 
appears in II Sacrificio (the induction referred to by Chambers). 

An insightful reading of Gl' Ingannati 31 leaves little doubt 
that Twelfth Night pays emphatic court to these Intronati revels. 

28 See appendix 11. 

29 Adding "it is not probable that this [1537 printing] was the first" 
Peacock locates subsequent editions dated 1538, 1550, 1554, 1562, 1563, 
1569 and 1585, together with an omnibus volume of Intronati plays in 
which it appears, dated 1611 (the works credited variously to Adriano 
Politi, Alessandro Piccolomini or Lodovico Castelvetro). The title-page 
of an edition in his possession read: Comedia del Sacrificio degli 
Intronati, Celebrato ne igiuochi d' un Carnovale in Siena [Comedy of 
the Sacrifice of the Bewildered, a Celebration in Jest for Carnival in Siena], 
I'Anno mdxxxi. Sotto ilSodo [identified by Peacock as Marcantonio 
Piccolomini], dignissimo Archintronato [Most Worthy High Afflicted 
One]. Do nuovo corretta e ristampata. In Venezia, appresso Francesco 
Rampazetto, mdlxii [GV Ingannati, pp9/io]. 

30 Geoffrey Bullough describes Messer Agnol Malevolti as a rebel against 
love who "brought 'a carven Cupid the gift of his Lady [to sacrifice]', 
and sang about the false promises of happiness made him by Love and 
how he now wished to punish the deceiver by making him experience 
for himself 'how sweet and gentle is the flame' in which he cast it 
[Narrative and Dramatic Sources of Shakespeare volume two 

The Comedies 1597-1603, PP271/2]." 

31 Freely accessible at internet archive: https://archive.org/stream/ 
glingannatideceioopeac#page/ns/mode/2up . 



Geoffrey Bullough, listing ten possible sources 32 (extending 
back to The Mencechmi 33 of Plautus), goes on to show that 
Shakespeare was not only familiar with Gl'Ingannati but also 
added elements both from Matteo Bandello's prose adaptation, 
'Nicuola and Lattantio' (story 36 in Novelle volume two, 
15 54), and the tale 'Apolonius and Silla from Riches Farewell 
to Military Profession (1581) by Barnaby Riche [Narrative and 
Dramatic Sources of Shakespeare volume two The Comedies 
1597-1603, P278]. Illustrating that the source play was focal 
enough to stimulate Shakespeare's interest in more than just 
its thread. 

Ambient traces of Virginio Orsino's immersion in the tra- 
dition arise in works associated both with his parents and 
uncle, the third Grand Duke. Girolamo Bargagli (1537-86) 
dedicated his Dialogo de Givochi che Nelle Vegghie Sanesi si 
Usano di Fare; del Materiale Intronato 34 (1572 - notably the 

32 See appendix iv. 

33 The Mencechmi is the earliest documented Carnival production at 
Ferrara (i486), staged, according to the diary of Bernardino Zambotti, 
before some ten thousand spectators - with Morris dances comprising 
two of the three intermezzi [cunliffe, 'Introduction to Supposes 
and Jocasta, px]. 

The theme of twins at Carnival arguably reflected the Hypostatic Union 
of Christ's natures ('human and 'divine', initially revealed before the Magi 
at the Epiphany on Twelfth Night), stressing distinctly functioning natures 
united in a singular essence; where the schismatic view held by the 
Orthodox Church, miaphysis, emphasized a single nature coordinating 
dual aspects which acted in unison. See appendix ii. 

34 As Caroline Murphy notes, "Game-playing had long been an important 
part of Italian court culture, a way to pass long afternoons and evenings 
.... [I]ntended solely for female players. . .the first published compendium 
of Italian games, One Hundred Games of Liberality and Ingenuity by 
Innocenzo Ringhieri (1551)", was dedicated to Isabella's incomparable 
cousin, Catherine de Medici (1519-89), Queen of France (1547-59) 
and effectively Regent (1560-75). While Bargagli's Dialogue of Games, 
composed for Isabella, included decidedly more licentious amusements: 
"games clearly intended to be played later at night, when inhibitions were 
lowered". As Murphy suggests, "evenings at Isabella's house were not the 
staid affairs of a salonniere. . . Almost every part of the entertainment 
she offered involved the frisson of contact between the sexes, much of it 
physical [Murder of a Medici Princess, ppi56-8]." 
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year her son, the Bracciano heir, was born) to "Illustrissima 
& Eccellentissima Signora Donna Isabella de Medici Orsina 
Duchessa di Bracciano"; and composed an Intronati comedy, 
La Pellegrina (1579), first staged at the wedding in 1589 of 
third grand duke Ferdinand 1 de Medici (1549-1609) 
and Christine de Lorraine (granddaughter of Catherine de 
Medici), purportedly the most extravagant theatrical event 
of the 16th century The Pilgrim Woman (as it is known in 
English) has further been cited as a partial source of Measure 
for Measure. 

Though such affinities might appear tenuous, the Duke's 
sensational family history made certain that courts through- 
out Europe were keenly attuned to the smallest detail of his 
tragic childhood. In July 1576, the Duchess - Isabella de 
Medici, Virginio's mother - had been strangled by his father 
Paolo Giordano 1 Orsini (1541-85) first duke of bracciano. 
Duke Paolo (both of whose grandmothers, incidentally, were 
natural daughters of Popes) next had the husband of his 
mistress killed (1581) marrying her shortly before his own 
death. And she in turn was summarily dispatched by the 
young Duke's uncles to secure the estate for their nephew 
(providing the basis for The White Devil by John Webster). 

It bears reflecting that despite the disgrace and pique 
incited by his domestic situation on returning home from 
Italy (April 1576), Edward de Vere was likely more keenly 

Precursor to the modern role-playing game, Bargagli's parlour enter- 
tainments (1572) - which were yet novel when Edward de Vere arrived 
in Florence (1575) - embroiled guests in a demanding variety of pro- 
tracted strategisms verging on improvisational theatre: the final chapter, 
'Giv. 130 del modo dacqistare la gratia de la persona amata' (Game 130: 
How to Acquire the Grace or Favour of Your Loved One), comprising 
39 of the volume's 288 pages. 

In the first part of the book, the author contends that the Academy 
was revived (after being compelled to close in 1568, by Isabella's father) 
by a visiting Abbot under Cardinal Gianfrancesco Gambara (1533-87) - 
nephew of the Cardinal who delivered Wolsey's fatal plea to pope 
clement vii, to annul the marriage between henry viii and 
Catherine of Aragon (1527). 
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interested in the scandal of the Duchess's death than most. 
Isabella de Medici 35 (1542-76), renowned as the First Lady 
of Florence following her mother's death (1562), had not only 
been extraordinarily beautiful and wilfully independent, but 
also highly cultured (in the humanist manner); further cap- 
tivating an itinerant Italianate earl with such pronounced 
affinities to her illustrious line. 36 Their recent meeting, if one 
occurred, would leave not only a deep but fresh impression 
in his mind at the news of her demise. 

35 "Isabella was the most beautiful of the three daughters of Cosimo 1 and 

Eleonora di Toledo. Clever, and highly accomplished, she was also of a 
kind-hearted disposition.. . .'Wit, beauty, and talent made her conspicuous 
among all the ladies of the day, and she captivated every heart but her 
husband's. Speaking French, Spanish, and Latin fluently, a perfect musician, 
singing beautifully, a poetess and improvisatrice by nature, Isabella was 
the soul of all around her, and the fairest star of the Medici' [extracted 
from Origine e Descendenza de Medici, in the state archives in 
Florence; by young, The Medici volume two, P313]." 

36 Bear in mind that Cosimo 1 de Medici (1519-74), her father (great 
grandson of Lorenzo the Magnificent and Clarice Orsini) - who tri- 
umphantly restored the power of the Medici - was created first grand 
duke of tuscany (1569-74), engaging Vasari to complete the Pitti 
Palace in Florence (her new home) behind which rose the imposing 
amphitheatre accommodating the family's notoriously elaborate enter- 
tainments (including, by one account, that most extravagant theatrical 
event of the 16th century, La Pellegrina, for the wedding of Isabella's 
younger brother, the third grand duke Ferdinand i, in 1589). 

It would be patently unthinkable to imagine Edward de Vere in 
Florence avoiding both the city's dominant (and fairest) presence, together 
with its focal setting (not to mention the legendary library nearby, 
biblioteca medicea laurenziana - designed by Michelangelo - 
likewise only recently completed and opened to scholars in 1571 by 
her father). 

Although officially the Medici residence only from 1589 (under 
Ferdinand and Christine), the Pitti Palace - connected to the ancient 
home on the north bank by way of the Uffizi, through an elevated 
passaggio completed by Vasari in 1565 - formally served as the Ducal 
Court from 1553 when the family moved in, where visiting dignitaries 
(like the premier peer of the English nobility) were regally housed and 
hosted [cf, young, The Medici volume two, P271]. It was here that 
Virginio Orsino second duke of bracciano "cordially entertained" 
William son of Sir Thomas Cecil and Dorothy Neville (granddaughter of 
Dorothy de Vere), during his visit to Florence in the spring of 1600 [FN49]. 
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Had they met (either at Florence 37 which he visited in 
mid-December, or during the Christmas festivities in Siena) 
the possibility ensues that Edward de Vere may well have 
been introduced to the impressionable young Virginio and 
his sister. Lending to the speculation that the Duke's ill- 
advised digression north may have been prompted in part by 
the impulse to reunite with the irresistibly entertaining 
acquaintance of his illustrious mother, whose own plays were 
widely reputed 38 to perpetuate the innovative tradition of the 
neoclassical Italian theatre with courtly grace and wit. 

37 After her mother's death, as Gabrielle Langdon notes, "[Isabella] 
assumed the role of consort to [her father] Cosimo, organizing feasts, 
recitals, balls, and other court celebrations. She brought a vivacity and 
cultural lustre to the Medici court that ushered it into its second phase of 
development, as a flourishing centre for music, literature, and intensely 
patriotic linguistic endeavours centred on the codification of vernacular 
Tuscan as the official language of Italy [ennobled by Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, Ariosto and the increasingly insolent Intronati]. Isabella's 

wit and brilliance were magnetic [langdon, Medici Women, P147]." 

38 Plays - though only beginning to be ascribed to William Shakespeare 
(1598) - which had entertained the nobility at Court since the Earl's 
return from Italy (1576). It bears emphasizing that the earliest extant 
playscript bearing the name "W. Shakespere", Love's Labour's Lost (1598), 
presents the revision of a comedy previously staged at Court ("before 
her Highnes this last Christmas") which opens with a renunciation of 
'carnal desire' by the King and his courtiers, rendering the Court an 
ascetic Academy of intellectual pursuits (however, hopelessly). 

Together with the tenor and amorous or carnal fixation of the text - in 
essence, arguably, about the writing of love poetry, the Troubadour flame 
rekindled [oakeshott, The Queen and the Poet, P109] - a disputed 
reference to "the Schoole of night [as printed both in the First Quarto, 
F2(r: P43) and First Folio, 'Loues Labour's lost', P134]" or "scowl of night" 
as currently mooted [The Oxford Shakespeare, P158: 1v.iii.255], redirects 
the King's 'metaphysical ideal' to compacts sworn by the Confraternity 
of the Magi, Academy of the Intronati, and Raleigh's School of Atheism; 
though satirically (given the outcome of the play), in the sheepish posture 
of the subservient inamorato. With the stress on its Italian antecedence - 
emulated by Raleigh's school - embellished in "the stock masks of Italian 
comedy, the capitano and his zanni, the pedante or dottore, the parasite or 
affamato, the clown, the magistrate [chambers, William Shakespeare: A 
Study in Facts and Problems 1, P336]." Cf, the manuscript, 'On the Enter- 
tainment of a Mistress Being Inconsistent with the Pursuit of Learning' 
by Henry Percy ninth earl of Northumberland discovered by 
Frances Yates [A Study of Love's Labour's Lost, PP137-44]. 



The Earl of Oxford's departure from Venice for Florence 
(12 December 1575) 39 may in fact have been timed to collect 
the Duchess at the Palazzo Pitti (or adjoining Villa Baron- 
celli) prior to repairing with her (after Christmas) to the 

A seldom recognized yet highly salient distinction concerning 
'aristocratic anonymity' (albeit in an age removed) was drawn by Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton in 1833 (many years before his own rise to the Peerage): 
"But the custom of the anonymous would never have so long sustained 
itself with us, had it not been sanctioned by the writers of the aristocracy 
- it is among the other benefits literature owes to them. It is a cloak more 
convenient to a man moving in a large society, than to a scholar, who is 
mostly centred in a small circle. The rich man has no power to gain by 
a happy criticism, but he may have much malice to gratify by a piquant 
assault. Thus the aristocratic contributors to a journal have the most 
insisted upon secrecy, and have used it to write the bitterest sallies on 
their friends [England and the English, P251]." 

Illustrated in part by the Petition of May 1572, preventing George 
Gascoigne from taking his seat in Parliament: "[Third] Item he is a 
common Rymer and a deviser of slaunderous Pasquelles against divers 
personnes of greate callinge [cunliffe, Supposes and Jocasta, p vi]." 

Meanwhile the unnecessary progression from anonymity to pseudo- 
nymity remains, in my view, misunderstood. 
39 Caroline Murphy cites a letter from Isabella in Florence to her husband 
Paolo in Rome, received the day after Oxfords departure from Venice 
(13 December 1575), tendering an excuse of illness as her reason for not 
joining him for Christmas: "I remain as you know not too well, and so 
I am with fever, and when I attempt as usual to get out of bed, neither 
my legs nor head will let me. Your departure caused my decline [Murder 
of a Medici Princess, P300]." 

Murphy comments [op cit, PP300/1]: "For a woman apparently unable 
to rise from her bed, Isabella was quite busy the following week. On 22 
December, Ercole Cortile wrote to tell the Duke of Ferrara [Alfonso 11 
d'Este, whose first wife, Lucrezia di Cosimo de Medici, had been the 
younger sister of Isabella] that 'The Lady Isabella gave a party for Christ- 
mas. She put on a comedy, and invited the duchess [her eldest brother, 
the Grand Duke's wife] and Donna Leonora [her younger brother's wife, 
whom he would murder, 10 July 1576, less than a week before Paolo 
killed Isabella, 16 July]'.. . .Four days after her party, Paolo Giordano 
heard from her [again]: 'I am still so very weak, I go between the bed 
and the litter. Three days ago I had to be carried in a sedan chair to Don 
Luigi's garden. My troubles are such that I have to go to bed for at least 
ten or twelve days. . .' [emphasis added]." Endless fabrications excusing 
her presence in Rome, which in this instance, conveniently encompasses 
the interval concluding with Twelfth Night. 
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Medici villa near Siena (in one of her celebrated carriages), 
for the annual Twelfth Night fete 40 [nelson, Monstrous 
Adversary, pi3i: for the date alone]. And as Richard Roe has 
conclusively demonstrated, Bertram's entry into Florence 
through the southern Porta Romana [All's Well, in: v], betrays 
Shakespeare's detailed intimacy with the route to Siena, 
whose main artery, the Via Romana, leads directly onto the 
Piazza de Pitti [The Shakespeare Guide to Italy, P203]. 

AN EARL 

The omission of Edward de Vere from the Lord Chamber- 
lain's list of those in attendance before Don Virginio Orsino 
on Twelfth Night 1601 (when Shakespeare's Twelfth Night; or, 
What You Will, conjecturally had its debut), must surely rank 
as one of the more glaring lacunae in the authorship quest. 
Was he ill (as some contend) or conceivably excluded from 
the list of those in attendance because he may have been busy 
behind the scenes? 

As it transpires, the evidence that he was prominent at 
Whitehall that day, has been reposing inconspicuously 
though unequivocally in the Russian ambassador's report all 
along; an incontrovertibly definitive disclosure which has 
inexplicably lain unattended since the publication of Hotson's 
discovery. 

40 Caroline Murphy intimates that this was the first year that Isabella 
had not regularly hosted the Carnival festivities. "In past years, it had 
been Isabella's party which got everybody excited. When Giovanna [her 
sister-in-law, Grand Duke Francesco's wife] had been the host one year, 
everyone was disappointed with the festivities. But now there was a new 
Carnival queen. Bianca [Cappello, Francesco's mistress] 'is in charge of 
the Carnival celebrations', Cortile informed Ferrara on 4 March [1576], 
'and today she gave an absolutely superb banquet'. Isabella chose to make 
a public appearance not at Carnival but at Lent [Murder of a Medici 
Princess, P308]." Lending greater weight to the upstaged Duchess 
arguably having removed to Siena for the opening festivities of Carnival 
on Twelfth Night, where the Intronati fete was focal (to her cherished 
theatre of courtly love). 
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Russian ambassador Grigori Ivanovich Mikiilin's report to 
Tsar Boris Godunov surrenders a crucial insight leading to 
the inescapable conclusion that the six-page memorandum 
of the Chamberlain preserved among the papers of the duke 
of Northumberland is in fact that of the Lord High 
Chamberlain Edward de Vere. 

The Mikulin text begins: "And on the sixth day of January, 
to Grigori from the Queen came the liaison-officer Sir 
Jerome Bowes, and with him fourteen of her Majesty's 
courtiers [to escort him to Whitehall where he was received 
by Lords Bedford and Windsor] . . . And when they came to 
the principal Chamber Lord Bedford spake to Grigori: 
'Please you,' quoth he, 'to sit here for a little.' And at the same 
time there came from the Queen a higher person, an earl, the 
Lord Chamberlain of the Household, and shook hands with 
Grigori, and spake to Grigori: 'Let it not displease you,' quoth 
he, 'that I have not yet spoken to the Queen of you' [or, 'I am 
just about to speak to the Queen concerning you']. And the 
Lord Chamberlain went to the Queen, and Lord Windsor 
with him; but Lord Bedford and Sir Jerome sat with Grigori; 
and after a little while, Lord Windsor arrived from the Queen, 
and spake from her Majesty, putting off his hat: 'Our Lady' 
quoth he, 'Elizabeth the Queen, hath commanded that you 
go to her' [fn 18 7/8 - emphasis added]." 

The account of the Russian ambassador is precise and un- 
mistakable: the Lord Chamberlain who announced Mikiilin's 
presence was "a higher person, an earl". Evidence that 
Edward de Vere was incontestably present at Whitehall on 
Twelfth Day. Which inevitably leads to the supposition that 
his omission from the Chamberlain's manuscript may have 
resulted from oxford having compiled the list (a natural 
collocation for an anxious author, however seasoned, attending 
to the minutiae of such a distinguished opening night). 
Which would further explain the focal role of Henry Windsor, 
accompanying his illustrious uncle into the Chamber and 
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returning as ceremonial attendant to escort the ambassador 
within. 41 

Ambassador Mikiilin expressly clarifies the identity with 
two pointed expansions: "a higher person [than his junior 
escort, baron Windsor], an earl, the Lord Chamberlain". 

Hotson undertook the translation himself (the only one in 
English, apparently); yet despite the fact that he failed to 
incorporate the salient detail in his own interpretation of the 
passage, can there be any doubt that he - or anyone - might 
mistake the Russian term for 'baron (pronounced as in English) 
with that for 'earl' (pronounced graf). 

It would of course be understandable for Hotson to have 
assumed that the memorandum was Lord Chamberlain 
hunsdon's (particularly considering the ambassador's 
unwitting inclusion of the phrase "of the Household"), but 
given Mikiilin's clarification (not to mention the Oxfordian 
contention that the Great Chamberlain was the actual author 
of the play most scholars maintain was in fact staged that 
very night), the possibility that the notes may be those of 
Edward de Vere, can no longer be dismissed out of hand. 

THE HAND 

On first reading Hotson's book several years back, I too missed 
the latent detail along with everyone else; but after catching 
it a few years ago on second reading, not only shared the 
news with fellow Oxfordians but also wrote to Christopher 
Hunwick, Archivist at Alnwick Castle, for a copy of the 
Chamberlain's original memorandum. With his generous 
assistance and the tireless cooperation of Ms Abby Yochelson, 

41 Henry Windsor's mother Katherine de Vere (the earl of oxford's 
elder half-sister) having died the previous year, 17 January 1600, the 
anniversary of her death was drawing uncomfortably near; her will 
(dated 14 February 1598/9, proved 24 April 1600) having named son 
Henry overseer [the national archives probate 11/95, ff 186/7 
as transcribed by Nina Green]. The perfect occasion for a concerned 
uncle to absorb his nephew in ceremonial distractions. 
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Reference Specialist at the library of congress, I duly 
received a photocopy from a microfilm reel hosted in 
Washington (Alnwick Castle Reel 3, part 2, number 7: 
'Letters and Papers, 1600-1607', included in the British 
Manuscripts Project: A Checklist of the Microfilms Prepared 
in England and Wales for the American Council of Learned 
Societies, 1941-1945). 

The copy comprises twelve pages: the original six-page 
memorandum cited by Hotson (ff 2or-22v); two additional 
pages (ffi9r/v) which appear to represent a blank cover leaf 
(bearing the mistaken date "1601-2. Jan. 6", notably in a 
modern hand); three pages headed "1601" incorporating 22 
paragraphs which I've had no luck identifying or deciphering; 
and a letter signed R. Percy (dated 8 April 1602), concerning 
the offences of William Percy (presumably Earl Henry's 
younger brother the poet and playwright), with reference to 
Lord Northumberland - possibly composed by yet younger 
brother Richard (though the hand is similar to that of the 
Earl). The additional leaves (bound with the memorandum 
into the original volume) were courteously included with my 
request presumably for their potential relevance. 

The document includes three lists of names. The first bears 
the heading "Noblemen to attend her Maiestie att her dyninge 
abroade vpon Twelfe day the 6 of January 1600" (ff2or/v; 
FN176). The second, listing the servers and their officers, is 
charred at the top obliterating the title (f2iv; FN177). The 
third comprises a two-column list, each with its own heading: 
"Noblemen warned to be by x [10:00] of a clock wth the Lo: 
Steward and the Lo: Chamberlaine", to the left; 42 and "Gen- 
tlemen to accompany the embassador wth Sr Jerome Bowes", 
to the right (ff22r/v; fni8i). 

42 The duke of bracciano was escorted to Court from his lodgings 
in the city "presently after 1 1 of the Clock" (fur; fn 180) and returned 
some 15 hours later: "it being already two hours after midnight" 
according to the letter to his wife [b: FN204]. 
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My comparison of the manuscript with letters written by 
Edward de Vere, encountered compelling similarities, sup- 
porting an initial suspicion that he may have had a hand in 
its composition. While comparison with an autograph letter 
from Sir George Carey to his wife, dated 17 November 1593, 
met with only slight agreement. 

A couple of contemporary examples (which appear con- 
clusive to me) illustrate the point: 

ALNWICK MANUSCRIPT folk) 22 recto 

THE ARCHIVES OF THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND 
AT ALNWICK CASTLE, DNP: MS 7 ffl9r-22V: 



7 



oxford to Sir Robert Cecil, 7 October 1601 (note the "b"s 
& "f"): 
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ALNWICK MANUSCRIPT folio 21 verSO 
ALNWICK CASTLE, DNP: MS 7 ffl9r-22V: 




oxford to Sir Robert Cecil, 7 October 1601 (note the 
characteristic way he drew his "e"): 



7^1, 



Should the manuscript prove that of Edward de Vere, it would 
represent a unique documentary link between the person of 
the Earl and the works attributed to Shakespeare (if, of course, 
the play staged for the occasion were Twelfth Night). Letter- 
forms on different pages within the manuscript do vary how- 
ever, raising the possibility of a second hand (or perhaps, 
compiled in fits, a mix of rushed and rested scripts). While 
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the contention that it must constitute a late transcription, 
appears (from the presence and inconsistency of the indented 
lists, among other things) unlikely. 

Had it been compiled by Chamberlain hunsdon, the 
absence of Edward de Vere's name from the list would prove 
all the more mystifying, in light of the Russian ambassador's 
first-hand testimony to the Earl's presence at Court. On the 
other hand, if the memorandum preserves notes compiled 
by the Lord High Chamberlain, the omission makes sense. 
Moreover hunsdon's absence from the event (and list), 
considering the ominous overtone in the reports of his 
decline, seems far more probable than his presence. 

While the illustrated similarities remain conjectural 
(graphology being interpretive), there can no longer be any 
doubt that Edward de Vere seventeenth earl of oxford 
did in fact attend what may have been the premiere of Twelfth 
Night - apparently in some exceptional capacity distinct from 
those laboriously enumerated in the list. 

Thus the Alnwick manuscript potentially draws the figure 
of Edward de Vere closer to the canon of Shakespeare than 
other contemporary records. Circumstantial though it might 
appear, the evidence certainly can't be said to dilute the claim 
to his complicity in the works, but rather, consistent with an 
ever-increasing wealth of related evidence, sustains it. 

THE PLAY 

The objection that the entertainment provided on Twelfth 
Night 1601, however, may not have been Shakespeare's play 
but, as Professor Astington argues, "a mixed show with music, 
possibly presented by several companies doing short pieces 
rather than whole plays", appears to conflate references to 'the 
mixed show' ordered by the Queen, with numerous add- 
itional entertainments staged by other companies throughout 
the day [astington, A Drawing of the Great Chamber at 
Whitehall in 1601', p6]. 
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The Chamberlain's Men are recorded as having been paid 
ten pounds for performing on Twelfth Night at Court (the 
usual sum they received for presenting a play before the 
Queen). The Alnwick document also records that "In the 
Hall wch was richly hanged[,] and degrees [tiered stands] 
placed rownd about it[,] was the play after supper [fur; 
fni8i]". The memorandum further preserves the Royal 
charge to "confer with my Lord Admirall and the Master of 
the Revells for takeing order generally with the players to 
make choyse of [ ] play that shalbe best furnished with rich 
apparell, have greate variety and change of Musicke and 
daunces [like Twelfth Night], and of a Subiect that maybe most 
pleasing to her Maiestie [f22r; FN15, 180]." While Orsino 
expressly testifies in the letter to his wife [b] to "una comme- 
dia mescolata, con musiche e balli" following the Grand Ball 
after supper: "a mingled comedy, with pieces of music and 
dances", as Hotson rendered it [FN202]. 

Hotson goes on to elaborate, "[o]n this Twelfth Day at 
Whitehall. . .we know that three other troupes besides Shake- 
speare's performed in various rooms at the palace: the 
Admiral's Men, Derby's Men, and the Children of the Chapel 
Royal. We also know the name of the lost play given by the 
Admiral's Men. It was a Phcethon, a play doctored by Dekker 
[fni6]." The Children of the Chapel are designated in the 
Chamberlain's memorandum, "to come before the Queene 
at Dinner with a Caroll [ie, at midday]" earning them five 
pounds for "a show with music and special songs [f22r; fni8, 
181]." 

Though the specific name of the play with "greate variety 
and change of Musicke" (staged on Twelfth Night before a 
musically precocious duke named Orsino) is not explicitly 
recorded, the fact that Twelfth Night opens with a speech by 
a duke named Orsino (beginning "If music be the food of 
love, play on. . .") certainly doesn't dampen the presumption 
that it was the play presented. Furthermore, the title we know 
Shakespeare's work by, may in fact prove merely a tag referring 
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to the occasion for which the play without a proper title was 
hastily composed. While the subtitle 'What You Will', likewise 
tellingly invokes an event (portending the privileges of Mis- 
rule implicit in the old-style leap year), as Hotson elaborates 
[FN151-72]. 

THE ROLE 

The question remains, what role, if not Lord High Chamber- 
lain, might Edward de Vere have played that day? Shortly 
before the mid-day service celebrating the arrival of the Magi, 
a brief glimpse of the earl of oxford entering the pres- 
ence chamber to announce the Queen's foreign guest, is all 
the ambassador chose to observe in his report. That and the 
Earl's succinct apology: "Let it not displease you that I have 
not yet spoken to the Queen of you [fni88]". His absence 
from the manuscript however may simply prove presumptive, 
with references to a Chamberlain in the memorandum actually 
designating the Lord High Chamberlain. 

The Chamberlain's manuscript refers to the Lord Cham- 
berlain in two places: "To cary the Traine / The Lo: Cham- 
berlaine / The Lo: Cobham [f2or; FN176]"; and "Noblemen 
warned to be by x of / a clock wth the Lo: Steward / and the 
Lo: Chamberlaine [fur; fni8i]". 

Lord Cobham Henry Brooke (eleventh baron cobham), 
also succeeded his father 43 as Lord Warden of the Cinque 

43 Sir William Brooke (1527-97) tenth baron cobham, had not only 
held the office longer than any other Lord Warden (some forty years), 
but at an advanced age (69) had had the added distinction (and duties) 
of Lord Chamberlain heaped upon him (8 August 1596 - 5 March 1597) 
following the death of the Lord High Admiral Charles Howards 70-year- 
old brother-in-law, Sir Henry Carey baron hunsdon (22 July 1596). 

cobham's death (5 March 1597), it bears noting, followed closely that 
of his beloved daughter Elizabeth Brooke (12 January 1562-24 January 
1597), wife of Sir Robert Cecil. It was only then that Sir George Carey 
second baron hunsdon was granted the office his father had filled 
since 1585 - although largely nominally, as it had been governed by 
Vice-Chamberlains during his prolonged absence in the north - 
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Ports in 1597, a distinction which (though ceremonial, like 
the hereditary office of Lord High Chamberlain), subsumed 
the post of Admiral of the Cinque Ports. In either case, in 
other words, the Lord Chamberlain is enlisted in company 
with a ceremonial officer, both of whom were also admirals. 
Henry Brooke, moreover, was married to the Lord High 
Admiral's eldest daughter, Frances Howard (born to his first 
wife, Catherine, daughter of Sir Henry Carey). 

Shakespeare, who has the canopy of the Queens mother 
Anne Boleyn, "borne by four of the Cinque-ports [rather 
than the six bearers required for the litter] " at her coronation 
[Henry via, iv: i], likewise intimated that he too had borne 
the canopy [Sonnet 125, line 1: "Were't aught to me I bore 
the canopy,"] . Accepting that the Lord High Chamberlain 
had a hand in drawing up the memorandum for the Twelfth 
Night festivities, Edward de Vere's putative relationship to 
Shakespeare curiously parallels Lord Warden cobham's 
authority over the four Cinque-ports, possibly associating 
the two canopy references with the procession at Whitehall 
(although in the present case Warden and Chamberlain are 
made to bear the train). 

If the train were borne by the chronically ill Lord Cham- 
berlain Sir George Carey second baron hunsdon (53) 
together with Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports Henry 
Brooke eleventh baron cobham (36), the memorandum, 
which in other respects observes precedence, not only places 
a household officer ahead of one of the highest ceremonial 
officers in the realm, but also appears to ignore or discount 
the order of their succession. 44 cobham succeeded his 

becoming Lord Chamberlain, 17 March 1597. While the elder 
cobham's second wife (1560), Frances Newton, was another of the 
Queens dearest friends (with Catherine Carey), one of the four Ladies 
of the Royal Bedchamber (1587). 
44 It bears acknowledging however that as putative members of Raleigh's 
'School of Night', Sir George Carey and Sir Henry Brooke are said to 
have been intimate friends, the difference in their ages notwithstanding 
[cf, wraight & stern, In Search of Christopher Marlowe, ppi.46/7]. 
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father as Baron, 5 March 1597; while hunsdon was appointed 
Lord Chamberlain twelve days later, 17 March 1597. 

Despite their nearer blood, the Queen chose to delay twelve 
days after the death of Sir William Brooke tenth baron 
cobham, before appointing her own cousin Sir George 
Carey, Lord Chamberlain (while Henry Brooke succeeded 
immediately). Nor should the seniority of the cobham 
barony be minimized (created in 1313 long before that of 
hunsdon in 1559). 

Were the memorandum drawn up by Lord Chamberlain 
hunsdon instead of the Lord High Chamberlain, one might 
expect the precedence implicit in the two references to the 
Lord Chamberlain, to at least be consistent (whether dis- 
ordered, as in the case of the officers enlisted to bear the train; 
or in proper order of precedence, as juxtaposed with the Lord 
High Steward). The disordered precedence in the first case, 
however, can be effectively remedied merely by substituting 
the 'Lord High Chamberlain for the 'Lord Chamberlain in 
the manuscript (lending to the suspicion that that is what was 
intended); while the Lord High Steward maintains pre- 
cedence over Chamberlain and Great Chamberlain alike at 
ceremonies. 

As in the case of the Lords Steward and Chamberlain 
commanding the honour escort, therefore, high ceremonial 
officers bearing the Queens train, accord more favourably 
than household officers, not only with respect to the occasion, 
but the propriety and precedence of the putative candidates, 
as well. Edward de Vere Lord High Chamberlain (in charge 
of the Palace for ceremonies) clearly suits the criteria better 
than Sir George Carey Lord Chamberlain (supervising the 
regular offices of the Household), illness aside. 

With eyewitness testimony and superior arguments in favour 
of the Lord High Chamberlain, and a paucity of evidence and 
feeble presumption for the Lord Chamberlain's presence, 
there appear sufficient grounds for concluding that Edward 
de Vere took not only an active but deciding role in the 
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Twelfth Night celebrations. If Chamberlain hunsdon may 
be ruled out as the recipient of the Queen's orders, and the 
earl of oxford accepted as author of the memorandum, 
it follows that the Lord Great Chamberlain had a hand in 
choosing the play. 

And if the play can reasonably be shown to have been 
Shakespeare's Twelfth Night, it must further be conceded that 
the choice was made in favour of its topical parallels to the 
musical duke of bracciano whose name just happened 
to be that of the duke in the play. Which implies that the 
earl of oxford knew the play before the selection was 
made (making him at the very least, conversant with the 
work and arguably the figure of Shakespeare). 

It bears reflecting that if he knew only this single work by 
the immortal bard, his ignorance served propitiously. Yet if 
he were familiar with several, he clearly made an informed 
point of selecting a device surpassingly well suited both to 
the occasion and honoured guest (in conference, of course, 
with Master of the Revels Sir Edmund Tilney and Lord High 
Admiral Charles Howard). 

In other words, either the play was presented to him as a 

prospect from which to choose (among others comprising 

the extensive repertoire of the Chamberlain's Men) - meaning 

it had already been written and presumably acted - or the 

fortuitous parallels and topical references were added to 

accommodate occasion and guest. In which case, the hand 

of the Lord Great Chamberlain Edward de Vere seventeenth 

earl of oxford as director of the festivities, reveals itself 

not only in the Alnwick manuscript but the play as well. 45 

45 The cited Orsini and Intronati parallels, in my view, conclusively obviate 
the thesis advanced by Anthony Arlidge in Shakespeare and the Prince of 
Love (2000). Considering Edward de Veres presence in Florence during 
Christmas 1575 (heightening the likelihood of an audience with the 
Duchess Isabella de Medici, Virginio Orsino's mother) and his equally 
likely attendance at the Twelfth Night performance of the Intronati 
classic Gl'Ingannati in Siena (6 January 1576), the contention that Shake- 
speare's Twelfth Night would not have been presented before the Duke 
in person, but rather held back until hed gone, remains bewildering. 
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Furthermore, if the play were commissioned for the occasion, 
as Hotson contends, more than just the parallels and topical 
references must be attributed to the direction of the Earl's 
guiding hand. Leading to the unavoidable conclusion that 
Edward de Vere, in at least this documented instance, was 
irrefutably complicit in the work attributed to Shakespeare. 

APPENDIX I: ACADEMY OF THE INTRONATI 

The mandate of the Academy is summarized in an early 
comedy entitled Signor Stordito, Intronato 46 ['Master Stunned 
of the Thunderstruck, in mock depracation of its author 
Alessandro Piccolomini], performed before the Emperor 
Charles v at Siena (1536): "To seekknowledge and wisdom: 
to take the world as it comes: to be the affectionate and 
devoted slave of these ladies: and, for the love of them, to 
make now and then a comedy, or some other work, to show 
our implicit submission [peacock, Gl' Ingannati, pn]". 

In a footnote Peacock adds, "The Intronati were especially 
devoted to the service of the ladies [cf, Bargagli's dedication 
to Virginio Orsino's mother, p26 above; and Riches focus, 
P5 1] . The Prologue of the Ingannati addresses the ladies only. 
... 'I see you, even from hence, most noble ladies, wonder at 
seeing me thus before you, in this dress, and also at these 
preparations, as if we were to produce some comedy' The 
prologues of other comedies of the period address the 
spectators generally [peacock, GY Ingannati, pn]." 

The six cardinal rules of the unruly Order - established at 
Siena on the second Sunday in May [14] 1525 by Antonio 

Particularly in light of the documentary evidence confirming that the 
man who had a hand in choosing the entertainment for Twelfth Night 
is coincidentally also independently identified as the author of the 
Shakespeare play. The later date, given the fresh disclosure in the 
Chamberlains memorandum, might apply only if the author were in 
actuality someone other than Edward de Vere (an increasingly unlikely 
prospect in the face of the Earl's notes for Twelfth Night). 
46 Compounding "enthroned" {in trono) and "introit" (introito) with a hint 
of "just born" (intro[duzione]-nato) playing on "high born" and "first born". 
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Vignali 47 (1501-59) among others - which yet grace the Sala 
Storica (History Room) of the biblioteca communale 
degli intronati (Sienese Civic Library of the Intronati, 
established 1759) command: deum colere (worship God); 
studere (study); gaudere (enjoy); neminem Icedere (hurt no 
one); nemini credere (believe no one); de mundo non curare 
(the world does not care). 

47 The carnal emphasis of the Intronati - 'luridly' exemplified in Vignali's 
'scandalous' La Cazzaria, or Allegory of the Prick (1527) - is predictably 
sensationalized in a modern, typically superficial review (which dwells 
on a comparison with indulgent frat boys), with barely a clue to the 
categorical implication of 'the carnal aspect' in the context of sceptical 
belief [see appendix ii]. It bears noting that the title of Vignali's satire 
pointedly echoes that of the pioneering masterwork of Ariosto, 
La Cassaria (1508), credited with initiating the neoclassical trend. 

The scene in the garden where the conspirators gull Malvolio with 
Maria's note (Twelfth Night, 11: v) includes the aspersion, "fab[ian]: 
O, Peace! Contemplation makes a rare turkey-cock of him: how he 
jets under his advanced plumes! [35-7]," which Rubinstein flags under 

" jet: 'Turkey-cock' is used twice by Sh[akespeare] and each time it 
evokes the cock (penis). Here Malvolio jets like one; in H[enry]s, v.i.16, 
Pistol 'comes, swelling like a turkey-cock' [A Dictionary of Shakespeare's 
Sexual Puns and Their Significance, P137]." 
Several lines playing on the salacious pun, follow, concluding with 

"fab [ian]: Now is the woodcock near the gin [94]" as Malvolio picks 
up the letter and proceeds to his infamous (and contentious) ejaculation: 

"By my life, this is my lady's hand! these be her very C's, her U's, and her 
T's; and thus makes her great P's [97-9]." Whether "and" was intended 
as an intimation of "N" or not, Shakespeare clearly delights in foaming 
a fondling Puritan's mouth with such vulgarity, whichever reading rings 
less distasteful - though Rubinstein's primary definition for 'cut' as 

"cunt" renders the distinction semantic [op cit, p68]. 

Returning us to La Cazzaria in which Vignali (aka Arsiccio Intronato) 
musters cocks, cunts and balls as his characters in an allegory of warring 
factions (drawn from the celebrated parable of mutinous body parts 
employed by Agrippa Menenius Lanatus in 494 bc, to pacify the Plebs). 
Shakespeare further paraphrases Agrippa's famous speech (Coriolanus 
i:i.ioi-i9), lending to the distinct possibility that what may appear 
merely rhetorical ribaldry in this passage in Twelfth Night, in essence 
sustains an ontological homage to the Intronati, openly cognizant of their 
excesses. While the small cocks and ugly cunts who ultimately vanquish 
Vignali's great cocks and beautiful cunts, may be compared with that 
indomitable confraternity of gnostic Magi holding to the carnal view 
of the Nativity, without tipping the balance [see appendix ii]. 
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Alessandro Piccolomini (1508-79) - a relation of poet 
laureate TEneas Piccolomini (1405-64) pope pius ii, author 
of the erotic novel, The Tale of Two Lovers: Lucretia 48 and 
Euryalus (1444) - published early in life a translation of 
book xiii of Ovid's Metamorphoses and later a volume of 
sonnets after Petrarch, Cento Sonetti (1549); while his scheme 
for revising the calendar (commissioned by Cosimo 1 de 
Medici and published a year before the author died, 1578) 
contributed to the Gregorian reform. 

His comedy Alessandro was adapted by George Chapman 
as May Day (1611); demonstrating a sustained fascination 
with the Intronati well into the Jacobean age. While John 
Webster's Duchess ofMalfi (1612) focuses on the wife of yet 
another notorious relation, Alfonso Piccolomini (d. 1499) 
second duke of amalfi (nephew to pope pius hi) - 
drawn from Matteo Bandello via Paynter's Palace of Pleasure 
(1566/7). 

It bears adding that Maria's spurious letter is cryptically endorsed 
(ii:v.i75) with the posy attributed to Lord Chancellor (1587-91) Sir 
Christopher Hatton (1540-91), both in one of Gabriel Harvey's marginal 
notes and his address at Audley End (1576): "tht [sic] Fortunate vnhappy 
[First Folio, P264]." A posy subscribed beneath seventeen poems in the 
Italianate anthology, A Hundreth sundrie Flowres bounde vp in one small 
Pcesie (1573), which also includes the prose romance 'A discourse of 
the aduentures passed by Master F.I.' (Fortunatus lnjcelix). A collection 
moreover, which B.M.Ward established, was very likely edited by 
Edward de Vere [A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres, pp69-io8]. 

While the character's name, 'Maria', conveniently summons that of 
the woman Virginio Orsino had escorted to Lyons only weeks before, 
his cousin Maria de Medici, whose epistolary Engagement, in addition 
to the stand-in role she was condemned to assume (as Queen consort 
to a philandering husband), sustains parallels with the deceptions of 
'Countess Maria' standing in for Olivia - particularly in light of the 
religious extremes to which the unsavory 'Protestants', henri iv 
and prig Malvolio, were driven. 

Digressing further, inner temple alumnus Hatton's mother was 
Alice Saunders; while his sister Dorothy (d. 1569) married inner 
temple graduate William Underhill (1523-70), whose son and name- 
sake (d. 1597) sold New Place to William Shakspere (1597-1616). 
48 Perennially popular in London as, Goodli History of the Ladye Lucres 
[Lucrece] of Scene and of her louer Eurialus (1550, 1553, 1560, 1567). 
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APPENDIX II: CONFRATERNITY OF THE MAGI 

Celebration of the Feast of the Epiphany or Twelfth Night of 
Christmas (6 January) when the canonical Magi (personifying 
gnosis') beheld the manifestation of the Messiah in the Christ 
child, notably marks the start of carnal festivities in the litur- 
gical calendar (Carnival), preceding Lent. The Confraternity 
of the Magi (1417-94), one of three Medici lay orders in 
Florence, not only supervised the triennial Epiphany cere- 
monies throughout the city, but privately sought 'ancient 
insight' epitomized by 'the Magi' whose inclusion in the 
Gospel of Matthew reinforced the suspicion that the rec- 
ognized religions of the world had all derived from a single 
remote faith (prisca theologia) harbouring esoteric insights 
which might clarify the innumerable enigmas of prevailing 
scripture [drumbolis, Moon Over Qumran, PP46/7]. 

It bears recollecting that the classics of Plato and coveted 
Corpus Hermeticum - salvaged by Byzantine monks during 
the fall of Constantinople in 1453 - found enthusiastic refuge 
in the care of Cosimo de Medici who commissioned their 
translation by Marsilio Ficino, in earnest pursuit of the lost 
insights (precipitating the esoteric revival of Neo-Platonism 
and the Hermetic tradition). In this respect, it is not purely 
conceit that captioned Botticelli's family portrait of the 
allegorized Medici, The Adoration of the Magi (1467). 

Nor is it merely a coincidence that the six works of Giordano 
Bruno issued surreptitiously in England (1 584/5) were printed 
by the man who also produced the three Pasquill tracts 
(1589/90) and numerous salient Euphuistic works, from 
Zelauto (1580) to Endymion (1591), on the press which 
would ultimately deliver Shakespeare's First Folio (1623). 

In other words, the connection of the Florentine Con- 
fraternity of the Magi, with the elucidations of the defrocked 
Nolan monk before the initiates of the so-called School of 
Night (April 1583 through October 1585), traces a thread of 
esoteric inquiry beyond the humance litterce of the fifteenth 
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century back to the Christological speculations of early 
Christian and gnostic dissent - though Bruno's scepticism 
might appear expressly cosmological. 49 

Arian Christology together with the Nestorian contention 
that Mary a creation of God, could never have given birth to 
Christ, her creator, but only to Jesus, a man, led countless 
'heretical' sects to view the Epiphany as the moment when 
the mortal Jesus was infused with divinity Lending to the 
holiday's exceptional sanctity among dualists dwelling on her 
son's mortality Which provoked the orthodox concern that 
a sceptical quest for the prisca theologia might ultimately 
induce doubts about Christ (and His crucial Resurrection). 

A timely juncture for reiterating: The theme of twins at 
Carnival arguably reflected the Hypostatic Union of Christ's 
natures ('human and 'divine', initially revealed before the 
Magi at the Epiphany on Twelfth Night), stressing distinctly 
functioning natures united in a singular essence; where the 
schismatic view held by the Orthodox Church, miaphysis, 
emphasized a single nature coordinating dual aspects which 
acted in unison. 

The carnal fixation of the yet more offensive gnostic dis- 
senter, held to the separation of divine and human natures. 

Their carnal view (counterintuitively inviting transcend- 
ence 50 of the material realm), led to unbridled demonstrations 

This clearly extends to the Areopagus as well: "Although primarily a 
literary society, [Thomas] Zouch in his Life of Sidney [1808] writes, 'In 
this fellowship philosophical and metaphysical subjects were discussed, 
and the doors of the apartments in which they met were kept shut.' The 
two 'schools' of Ralegh and Sidney, though separate in identity, had 
several members in common, notably Edmund Spenser, who was one 
of Ralegh's closest friends [wraight & stern, In Search of Christopher 
Marlowe, pi.47]." 

As with the courtly Academy in Love's Labour's Lost [i.i.8-14]: 
"Therefore, brave conquerors - for so you are, 
That war against your own affections 
And the huge army of the world's desires - 
Our late edict shall strongly stand in force: 
Navarre shall be the wonder of the world; 
Our court shall be a little academe, 
Still and contemplative in living art." 



against the impermanence and corruptibility of matter - which 
could only appear possessed' to those holding the ecumenical 
view of Christ's nature - inciting such reflexive indictments 
of blasphemy and execration, 51 as those independently directed 
by a vested establishment at Sir Walter Raleigh, Edward de 
Vere and Christopher Marlowe (so curiously similar to the 
charges levelled against the Cathars and Templars by the 
Inquisition centuries earlier; incidentally spanning the era 
when 'courtly love' - the guiding light of the Intronati - 
shone brightest). 

The hedonism of the Intronati, it bears adding, embraced 
enthusiasms savouring of the carnal exuberance of the later 
gnostic sect known as Simonists indicted by Hippolytus 
(170-236), as well as the enraptured Troubadours. While Bruno, 
under examination by his Inquisitors (1592), maintained - 
with more than a hint of sarcasm - that his Arian inclinations 
regarding the Trinity, assumed a Pythagorean rationale: "For 
I deemed it unworthy to constrain Infinity within finite number 
[singer, Giordano Bruno: His Life and Thought, pi66]." 

The 'permanence of art' in contrast to the 'transience of life', rendering 
the pivotal phrase an oxymoron, unless fixed on the stage. While the 
"wonder of the world" implies transcendence over matter (withdrawing 
into the realm of reflection or wonder) with an echo of "wounding" 
the illusory realm of impermanence through abnegation. Note also 
the cynical allusion to the philandering Navarre, henri iv. 
5 1 While such charges are regarded today as essentially categorical (the stock 
accusations of an intolerant orthodoxy) the possibility remains that an 
underlying current of Christological precepts propelled sceptics down 
the centuries, from a common formative berth; ideologically animating 
occult deists in Elizabethan England who questioned authority both [a] 
empirically: conducting experiments in mechanics, astronomy, chemistry 
and physics (like Henry Percy ninth earl of Northumberland and 
his proteges: Thomas Allen, Thomas Hariot, Nicholas Hill, Robert Hues, 
Lawrence Keymis, Nathaniel Torperley and Walter Warner); and [b] 
canonically: those who courted doubt philosophically or metaphysically 
through speculative theology and cosmology (such as Giordano Bruno 
and John Dee who influenced Edward Blount, George Chapman, 
Edward Dyer, Fulke Greville, Matthew Gwynne, Christopher Marlowe, 
Thomas Nashe, Walter Raleigh, Matthew Roydon, Philip Sidney, 
Edmund Spenser, Thomas Walsingham, Thomas Watson et al). 
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With respect to the Pythagoreans (antiquity's model eso- 
teric fraternal order), Virginio Orsino's guardian and uncle, 
Ferdinand i de Medici third grand duke of Tuscany 
(whose elder brother and predecessor, Francesco i second 
grand duke, was a dedicated alchemist) notably altered 
the focus in the family crest during his reign, to a triangle of 
six palle or balls (from the original twelve), depicting the 
critical third triangular, and first perfect number - a signal 
fulcrum for the focal Quadrivium. 

'Twelve' (comprising the sum of all its divisors: 1, 2, 3 and 6) 
proves merely another - allusively occult - way of signifying 
the perfect number 'six' (whose proper divisors, 1, 2 and 3, 
compose its sum, which is also their product). 'Six', as the 
first perfect number, establishes the root of arithmetic pro- 
portion; while the Pythagoreans held that the third triangular 
number epitomized the geometrical plane. Inviting the 
extrapolation that the neoclassical architecture of the early 
fifteenth century - patronized by Cosimo il Vecchio et al {cf, 
Brunelleschi and Alberti) - reifies 'the esoteric'. 

The realm of perfection being ideal (glimpsed, that is, 

purely through ideas such as 'the perfect number'), obligated 

those seeking esoteric insight to perfect themselves through 

reason, 52 which alone might afford their transcendence of 

the transient realm of imperfection. 53 And numeracy, the 

divine language of 'measure', crucially infused the Trivium 

with 'ratio' upon which their rationale depended. 

The number 'six' further epitomizes the 'sixth sense' of 'reason, the sole 
sense which endures (at the very least, as literature): cf, 'Mentem, non 
formam, plus pollere or "mind, not outward form, prevails [andrea 
alciato, Emblematum Liber, 1531: C5r]." 

Renunciation of the material realm of imperfection, it must be appreciated, 
may be manifested in 'ritual indulgence' (acting out the transience of the 
flesh), as well as carnal abstinence' (the ascetic alternative). Submission to 
the hedonistic principle of pleasure by adepts testing their transcendence, 
however, while it may appear similar, differs drastically from surrender 
to carnal appetite in those lost to lust. A widely overlooked distinction 
which has proven highly problematic to the rash of radical rishis driving 
dharma droves off to the eternal pastures of Shambhala with the gaudy 
goads of sex and drugs, the past half-century. 
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This incipient Dualism of the Florentine humanist, hear- 
kening back to the Platonic ideal, was thereby unavoidably 
if invisibly inclined to the heretical or gnostic Christology 
"Listen to Timaeus, the Pythagorean and master of Plato. . . 
[c]reated forms, which are in matter not in itself alive, either 
do not live or scarcely do so, but ideas have life because they 
are in the living God. . . .whosoever holds otherwise does not 
hold to the truth [ficino to Giovanni Cavalcanti, The Letters 
ofMarsilio Ficino volume one, letter 43: pp85/6]." 

Thus the carnal emphasis of the dualist in 'corrupting' the 
symbolism of Twelfth Night twins: violating the sanctity of 
the Epiphany with the insinuation of sex by transforming the 
Menaechmi 54 brothers (recollecting the twinship of Jesus and 
Christ) into wanton siblings of complementary gender (cf, p25, 
footnote 33). 

In this respect, the welcome visit by a distinguished scion of 
the sacrosanct Confraternity of the Magi, would present an 
unexampled opportunity to celebrate in company with a Medici 
heir, the very feast upon which their exalted tradition was 
bred - in homage both to his illustrious line as preeminent 
preceptors, and the vital new learning their scepticism 
engendered. 

Hedonistically, it might be through the embrace of the devil and his 
carnal inducements that one succeeded in piercing the veil of illusion 
(to use the overworked phrase) to escape the bonds of matter (karma, 
or what have you) to a transcendent (Platonic) eternity. Or in Blake's 
sense (and Rimbaud's praxis), the road to wisdom is the road of excess. 
54 It bears noting that The Mencechmi - which appears never to have been 
staged in Plautus's day - enjoyed its earliest recorded performance at the 
Palazzo del Corte in Ferrara under duke of ferrara Ercole 1 d'Este 
(i486). While the English edition translated by William Warner (1558- 
1609) was printed more than a century later by Thomas Creede (1595), 
the printer who produced more Shakespeare quartos than any other (13). 
Creede's Preface, moreover, discloses that "it was one of 'diverse of this 
Poettes Comedies Englished, for the use and delight of his private friends' 
by the translator", which lends to its arguable influence on The Comedy 
of Errors (1594), Shakespeare's earlier adaptation of the theme - though 
Latin editions were available in England back to the 1560s. His society 
of private friends, judging from Warner's dedications, appears to have 
included the barons hunsdon, Sirs Henry and George Carey. 
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APPENDIX III: SOURCES 

The sources for Twelfth Night, adapted from bullough, 
include: 

PLAYS 

1 Comedia del Sacrificio de gli Intronati, Celebrato ne i giuochi 
d' un Carnovale in Siena, I'Anno mdxxxi. Sotto il Sodo 
[Marcantonio Piccolomini], dignissimo Archintronato. Do 
nuovo corretta e ristampata. In Venezia, appresso Francesco 
Rampazetto, mdlxii. First performed 6 January 1531 - 
Carnival being the period between Epiphany and Lent 

in Catholic precincts; earliest extant edition, 1537. 

2 Le Sacrifice by Charles estienne (1543: lyons). 
A translation of Gl' Ingannati, according to peacock 
[Gl' Ingannati, pio]; later issued as Les Abusez (1549: 
paris; 1556; 1558: paris); considered the first French 
comedy in prose. The author (1504-64) was co-heir to, 
and printer with his brother Robert at, the celebrated 

IMPRIMERIE ESTIENNE (1502-1674). 

3 Gl' Inganni del Signor N. S. [nicolo secchi, 1500-60], 
recitata in Milano I'anno 1 54/, dinanzi alia Mcesta del Re 
Filippo [king philip 11 of spain]. In Fiorenza, appresso 
i Giunti, 1562 [1566; 1568; 1582; 1587; 1602; 1615; first 
performed, Milan 1547]. The twins are named Fortunato 
and Ginevra (who is courted as Roberto, by Portia). 

3a Les Tromperies by pierre de larivey (1611). A later 
French version of Gl' Inganni [3]. 

4 Comedia de los Enganados by lope de rueda (1567). 
Spanish adpatation of Gl' Ingannati. Manager of a strolling 
company, the author (1510-65) ushered theatre from the 
Court into the square, reminiscent of the Troubadours. 
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5 Gl'Inganni by curzio gonzaga (1592). The author 
(1530-99) shortly after, becoming first marquis of 
palazzolo (1595-9). 

6 Lcelia (1595). A Latin version of Le Sacrifice performed 
at queen's college, Cambridge (possibly as early 
as 1546/7, according to Helen Andrews Kaufman) but 
apparently never published. 

TALES 

7 'Nicuola and Lattantio', story 36 in Novelle volume two 
by matteo bandello (15 54). Taken from Gl'Ingannati. 

8 Hecatommithi (1565: mondovi) by Giovanni battista 
giraldi [cinthio] (1504-73) - from which the plot of 
Othello and Measure for Measure (in part) are taken - 
includes the story of Lcelia. 

9 Histoires Tragiques by francois de belleforest 
(1579): volume four story 59. 

10 'Apolonius & Silla in Riche his Farewell to Militarie profession: 
conteining verie pleasaunt discourses fit for a peaceable tyme. 
Gathered together for the onely delight of the courteous 
Gentlewomen bothe of England and Irelande, For whose 
onely pleasure thei were collected together, And unto whom 
thei are directed and dedicated by barnabe riche 
[i542?-i6i7], Gentleman. Imprinted at london, by 
Robart Walley. 1581. Another section of the book employs 
the terms 'garragascoynes' (gaskins) and 'pavion (pavin) 
also found alone among Shakespeare's plays, in Twelfth 
Night. 
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APPENDIX IV: DOCUMENTS 




ALNWICK CASTLE DNP: MS 7 FOLIO 20 RECTO 




ALNWICK CASTLE DNP: MS 7 FOLIO 20 VERSO 
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ALNWICK CASTLE DNP: MS 7 FOLIO 21 RECTO 
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ALNWICK CASTLE DNP: MS 7 FOLIO 22 RECTO 
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ALNWICK CASTLE DNP: MS 7 FOLIO 22 VERSO 
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MANUSCRIPT SOURCES 



The Lord Great Chamberlains Memorandum 

THE ARCHIVES OF THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND 
AT ALNWICK CASTLE, DNP: MS 7 ffl9r-22V 

A photocopy was supplied by the library of congress 
through the cooperation of Alnwick Castle Archivist Mr 
Christopher Hunwick and lc Reference Specialist Ms Abby 
Yochelson, with the generous permission of His Grace Ralph 
Percy twelfth duke of Northumberland. The copy was 
extracted from Alnwick Castle Reel 3, part 2, number 7: 
'Letters and Papers, 1600-1607', catalogued in the British 
Manuscripts Project: A Checklist of the Microfilms Prepared 
in England and Wales for the American Council of Learned 
Societies, 1941-1945. 

The Earl of Oxford's Letter to Sir Robert Cecil, 7 October 1601 

HATFIELD HOUSE LIBRARY 

Scanned from The Mysterious William Shakespeare: The Myth 
& the Reality by charlton ogburn (1984: dodd, mead), 
P758, where it was reproduced courtesy of the marquess 
of Salisbury (currently Robert Gascoyne- Cecil, seventh 

MARQUESS OF SALISBURY). 

Sir George Careys Letter to his Wife, 13 November 1 593 

THE TRUSTEES OF BERKELEY MUNIMENTS: BERKELEY 
MUNIMENTS GENERAL SERIES LETTERS BUNDLE 4 

Reproduced through the courtesy of Archivist David J. H. 
Smith in 'Christs Teares, Nashe's forsaken extremities' by 
Katherine Duncan-Jones in the review of English 
studies, oxford, V49 N194 (May 1998), ppi67-8o; too 
grainy to scan, it remains accessible online at http;//www. 
oocities.org/yskretz/nasheduncan.html. 
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APPENDIX V: CLASSICAL & NEOCLASSICAL 
TRACES IN LONDON 1550-81 

1550 

Goodli History of the Ladye Lucres of Scene and of her louer 
Eurialus. 4 0 : 64pp [bm c.21 c.65]. Translated from the Latin of 
yEneas Silvius Piccolomini pope pius ii, De Duobus Amantibus 
Historia (1468: cologne). Printed by William Copland. First 
or second edition of Lucrece (possibly preceded by an edition 
of 1547). reprinted: (02) 1553; (03) 1560; (04) 1567. 

1553 

Goodli History of the Ladye Lucres of Scene and of her louer 
Eurialus. 4 0 : 64pp [bm c.21 c.65; estc S113407]. Translated 
from the Latin of y£neas Silvius Piccolomini pope pius ii. 
Printed either by John Day or William Copland. Second or 
third edition of Lucrece. 

1554 

The tragedies, gathered bylhon Bochas [Giovanni Boccaccio], of 
all such princes as fell from theyr estates throughe the mutability 
of fortune since the creacion of Adam, vntil his time: wherin 
may be seen what vices bring menne to destruccion, wyth notable 
warninges howe the like may be auoyded. Translated into Englysh 
by Iohn Lidgate, monke of Burye. Imprinted at London: by Iohn 
Wayland, at the signe of the Sunne oueragainst the Conduite in 
Flete-strete, Cum priuilegio per septennium. Folio: 209 leaves. 
Verse translation of De Casibus Illustrium Virorum 
[estc s 107087]. Another state bears the title The fall of princes 
[stc 3177-5]- 

La Prima [Seconda] [Terza] Parte de le Novelle del Bandello [in 
three volumes] . 1554: vincenzo busdraghi, lucca. With a 
fourth volume added later. Matteo Bandello (1480-1562), until 
1525 at Mantua, was preceptor to Lucrezia Gonzaga (1522-76), 
later removing to Agen France as bishop (1550-62). He published 
one collection of Novelle (1554) which would ultimately comprise 
168 tales (1573) from which a number of Shakespeare's plays are 
said to be taken: Much Ado about Nothing; Romeo and Juliet; and 
Twelfth Night in particular. His tales are derived in part from 
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Dante, Petrarch, the Heptameron and Livy among others. 'Silla 
and Appolonius' become Viola and Orsino in Twelfth Night. 

The fourth boke ofVirgill, intreating of the hue betwene JEneas & 
Dido, translated into English, and drawne into a strau[n]ge metre 
by Henry late Earle of Surrey, worthy to be embraced. Imprinted 
at London: by John Day, for William Awen, dwellyng in Pater 
noster rowe, at the sygne of the Cocke, [15 54] . Cum priuilegio 
ad imprimendum solum. 4 0 : 18 leaves [estc S125720]. 

1555 

The tryumphes ofFraunces Petrarcke, translated out of Italian into 
English by Henrye Parker knyght, Lorde Morley. The tryumphe 
of hue. Of chastitie. Of death. Of fame. Oftyme. Of diuinitie. 
colophon: Printed at London: In Powles church-yarde at the 
sygne of the holy Ghost, by Iohn Cawood, prynter to the Quenes 
hyghnes, [1555?]. 4°: i04pp [estc S110435]. Includes Vyrgyll in 
his epigrames ofCupide and dronkenesse. 

1557 

Certain bokes ofVirgiles JEneis turned into English meter by the 
right honorable lorde, Henry Earle of Surrey. Apud Ricardum 
Tottel. Cum priuilegio ad imprimendum solum, 1557. 4 0 : 52pp 
[estc S105392]. Virgil's JEneid books ii & iv translated by 
Henry Howard earl of surrey. 

Circes of Iohn Baptista Cello, Florentyne. Translated out of Italyon, 
into Englyshe by Henry Iden. Cum priuilegio ad imprimendum 
solum, colophon: Imprinted at London: in Poules Churche- 
yarde, at the sygne of the holye Ghoste, by Iohn Cawoode. 
Printer to the kinge and Quenes Maiesties], Anno Domini. 
m.d.lvii. 8°: 296pp [estc S92653]. Circe by Giovanni Battista 
Gelli (1498-1563) from the original Italian edition (1549). 

1558 

Circes of Iohn Baptista Cello, Florentine. Translated out of Italion 
into Englishe by Henry Iden. Cum priuilegio ad imprimendum 
solum, colophon: Imprinted at London: in Poules Church- 
yarde, at the signe of the holy ghost by Iohn Cawood, printer 
to the Quenes Maiestie, Anno Domini, m.d.lvii. [1557, ie, 1558 
or 1559?]. 8°: 296pp [estc S105721]. 
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1559 



A Myrrovre For Magistrates. Wherein may be seen by example 
of other, with how e greuous plages vices are punished: and howe 
frayle and unstable worldly prosperitie isfounde, even of those, 
whom fortune seemeth most highly tofauour. [Edited by William 
Baldwin.] Anno. 1559. Londini. In aedibus Thomas Marshe. 4 0 : 
91 leaves, [estc s 104522] A continuation of the John Lydgate 
translation of Boccaccio's De Casibus Illustrium Vivorum (1554?), 
comprising 19 tragedies by Master Chaloner, George Ferrers, 
Thomas Phaer and unidentified others. 

Histoires Tragiqves Extraictes des Oevvres Italiennes de Handel, & 
mises en nostre langue Francoise, par Pierre Boiastuau surnomme 
Launay natif de Bretaigne. 1559: vincent settenas, paris. 
Six cautionary tales from Matteo Bandello's Novelle of which 
the third, 'Histoire troisieme de deux Amants, don't I'un mourut 
de venin, I'autre de tristesse' is said to form the basis for Romeo 
and Juliet. Pierre Boaistuau, aka Pierre Launay or Sieur de Launay 
(1517-66), visited London (and perhaps Cecil House) late in life. 

1560 

The fable ofOuid treting of Narcissus, traslated out of Latin into 
Englysh mytre, with a moral there vnto, very pleasante to rede. 
m.d.lx. Imprynted at London: By [J.Tisdale for] Thomas 
Hackette, and are to be sold at hys shop in Cannynge strete, 
ouer agaynste the thre Cranes. 4 0 : 36pp [estc S113867]. From 
which Arthur Golding "borrowed details". The first separately 
issued English translation from Ovid. Arguably Edward de Veres 
earliest extant published work. 

The Zodyake of Life translated by Barnabe Googe from Zodiacus 
Vitaz by Pietro Angelo Manzolli aka Marcellus Palingenius (1534: 
Venice). 1560. No copy apparently extant, though popular as a 
textbook of poetical astronomy in grammar schools. 
Googe (1540-94), a relation and retainer of William Cecil, 
has the distinction of being the first poet in England to have 
published his own poetry under his name: Eglogs epytaphes, 
and sonettes. Newly written by Barnabe Googe: 1563. i5.Marche. 
Imprynted at London: By Thomas Colwell, for Raffe Newbery, 
dwelyng in Fleetstrete a litle aboue the Conduit in the late shop 
of Thomas Bartelet. 8°: i78pp [estc S106441]. 
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The goodly history of the moste noble and beautyful Ladye Lucres 
of Scene in Tuskan, & of her louer Eurialus verye pleasaunt and 
delectable unto the reder. Imprinted at London: by John Kynge, 
Anno Domini, m.d.l.x. 8°: i28pp [estc s 12 5 83 5]. Translated 
from the Latin of y£neas Silvius Piccolomini pope pius ii. 
Third or fourth English edition of Lucrece. 

1561 

The Covrtyer of Covnt Baldessar Castilio [Castiglione] diuided 
into foure bookes. Very necessary and profitatable [sic] for yonge 
Gentilmen and Gentil-women abiding in Court, Palaice or Place, 
done in Englyshe by Thomas Hoby. Imprinted at London by 
wyllyam Seres at the signe of the Hedghogge. 1561. 4 0 : 394pp 
[estc S122029]. Entered between 8 March and 14 April [1561]. 
First English translation of Libro del cortegiano by Baldassarre 
Castiglione (1478-1529); an influence on The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona. William Seres - subsequently a source of books for 
Edward de Vere (1570) - appears clearly a Cecil conduit, in this 
case through his brother-in-law, the translator. 

1562 

The Tragicall His-ltorye ofRomeus and Iuliet, writ- 1 ten first in 
Italian by Bandell, land nowe in Englishe by/Ar. Br. I In aidibus 
Richardi Tottelli. / Cum Priuilegio. colophon: Imprinted at 
London, in Fletestreet, within Temple Bar, at the sign of the 
Hand and Star, by Richard Tottill the .xix. day of Nouember. 
An. do. 1562. 8°: 87 leaves [estc S112661]. reprinted: 
(oc 2) 1567 [estc 122366]; (oc 3) 1587 [estc 112810]. 
Issued three months after the removal of Edward de Vere from 
Castle Hedingham Essex to the care of William Cecil recently- 
appointed Master of the Court of Wards in London (3 September 
1562); and 120 days before the drowning of Arthur Brooke in 
the sinking of the Greyhound off Rye (19 March 1563). 

1563 

The historie of Leonard Aretine, concerning the warres betwene the 
Imperialles & the Gothesfor the possession of Italy: a worke very 
pleasant & profitable. Translated out of Latin into englishe by 
Arthur Goldyng. Printed at London: By Rouland Hall, for George 
Bucke, 1563. i6mo: 36opp [estc S105952]. Dedicated: "To Sir 
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William Sicill Knighte principall Secretarie to the Queenes 
Maiestie, and Maister of her hyghnesse Court of wardes & 
liueries. Finished at your house in ye Strond the second of Aprill. 

1563. Arthur Golding." A translation of De Bello Italico adversus 
Gotthos by Leonardo Bruni (1369-1444). 

1564 

The Aulularia of Plautus - with Edward de Vere taking one of 
the roles - is played for the Queen at king's college chapel 
Cambridge, on Edward de Veres graduation: ab, st John's 
college - Cecil's alma mater (1535-41) - cetat 14. 
Sir William Cecil as Chancellor of Cambridge - "a strongly 
Protestant community [of 1200]" - preceded the Queen to 
smooth the way for her reception (10 August) [powell & 
cook, English Historical Facts 1485-1603, PP143/4]. 

Thabridgemente of the Histories ofTrogus Pompeius, gathered & 
written in the Laten tung, by the famous Historiographer Iustine, 
and translated into Englishe by Arthur Goldinge: a worke conteyning 
brefly great plentye ofmoste delectable Historyes, and notable 
examples, worthy not onely to be Read, but also to bee embraced 
& followed by al men. Imprinted at London: By Thomas Marshe, 

1564. Dedicated: "To the right Hon. Edward de Veer, Erie of 
Oxinforde L. great Chamberlayne of England, Vi count Bulbeck 
&c." An epitome of Historic Philippics by Gnaeus Trogus 
Pompeius. 

1565 

The Fyrst Power Bookes of P. Ouidius Nasos worke, intitled 
Metamorphosis, translated oute of Latin into Englishe meter by 
Arthur Golding Gent. A woorke very pleasaunt and beleuable. 
with skill, heede, and iudgement, thys woorke must bee red, for 
els too the reader it stands in small stead. Imprinted at London 
by VVillyam Seres. Anno. 1565. 4 0 : io6pp [estc S110252]. 
Dedicated to Robert [Dudley], earl of Leicester, from 
Cecil-House, December 23, 1564. 

The tragicall and true historie which happened betweene two 
English louers. 1563. written by Ber. Gar. 1565. colophon: 
Imprnted [sic] at London: in Fletestrete within Temple Barre, 
at the signe of the hande and Starre. In aedibus Richardi Totelli. 
Cum priuilegio, [Anno. 1565] 8°: 63 leaves [estc S125227]. 
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Imitating The tragicall historye ofRomeus and Iuliet. . .by Ar. Br. 
(1563). reprinted: (oc 2) 1568, with "Thargument" signed 
Ber[nard] Garter [estc S113146]. In both editions the author's 
name is printed "Ber. Gar." in mimicry of "Ar. Br." - repeating 
both the form and the emphasis on notational variant on 'ver'. 
Both books - by Brooke and Garter - were also printed by 
Richard Tottel whose shop was six blocks directly east of Cecil 
House along the western thoroughfare into the city. 

The eyght bookes ofCaius Iulius Ccesar conteyning his Martiall 
exploytes in the Realme of Gallia and the Countries bordering 
vppon the same, translated oute of latin into English by Arthur 
Goldinge, G. Imprinted at London: By Willyam Seres, Anno. 1565. 
8°: 294 leaves [estc S107121]. colophon: "Imprinted at London 
by Willyam Seres, dwelling at the west ende of Paules, at the signe 
of the Hedge-hog." dedication: "To the ryghte honorable 
Syr Willyam Cecill knight, principal Secretorye to the Queenes 
Maiestie, and maister of her highnes Courtes of wardes and 
liueries. At Powles Belchamp the xii. of October. Anno 1565. 
Arthur Golding." 

The moste notable Historie of John Lorde Mandosse Translated 
from the Spanish by T.de la Peend. 1565: T. Colwell. 8°: i36pp + 
[estc s 105644]. A free translation in verse, with additions, of 
the sixth tale in Histoires Tragiques, Pierre Boaistuau's version 
of Matteo Bandello's Novelle translated by T. Delapeend. 

The pleasant fable of Hermaphroditus and Salmacis. by T. Peend 
Gent. With a morall in English verse, colophon: Imprinted 
at London: In Fletestreat beneath the Conduyt, at the sygne of 
S. Iohn Euangelyste, by Thomas Col(well) [ie, T. Colwell]], Anno 
Domini. 1565. Mense Decembris. 8°: 48pp [estc S119425]. 
Translated from the fourth book of Ovid's Metamorphoses. 

1566 

The palace of pleasure beautified, adorned and well furnished, with 
pleasaunt histories and excellent nouelles, selected out of diuers 
good and commendable authors. By William Painter clarke of the 
ordinaunce and armarie. 1566. Imprinted at London, by [John 
Kingston and] Henry Denham, for Richard Tottell and William 
Iones. colophon: These bookes are to be solde at the long 
shoppe at the weast ende of Paules 1566 (26 Jan.). 4 0 : 301 leaves 
[estc S110279]. Incorporating sixty tales including eleven from 
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Heptameron. reprinted: (q2) 1569; ((53) 1575, corrected 
and augmented. William Paynter (1540-95) graduated from 
st John's college, Cambridge (1554-9), becoming head- 
master at sevenoaks (1560) and Clerk of the Ordnance 
(1561-95) under the earl of Warwick. He translated sixty 
tales from Bandello's Novelle in his Palace of Pleasure (1566) 
issuing a second volume with 34 added tales (1567); and a 
revised edition comprising 101 tales (1575). 

Delectable demaundes, and pleasaunt questions, with their seuerall 
aunswers, in matters of hue, naturall causes, with morall and 
politique deuises. Newely translated out of Frenche into Englishe, 
this present yere of our Lorde God. 1566. Imprinted at London: 
In Paules Churchyarde by Iohn Cawood for Nicholas Englande. 
Cum priuilegio ad imprimendum solum. 4 0 : 104 leaves 
[estc si 19276]. Translated by William Painter from the first 
three books of Quattro libri di dubbi by Ortensio Landi (1556: 
vinegia), possibly through its French translation, Questions 
diverses (1558: lyons). 

The. xi. bookes of the Golden asse, conteininge the Metamorphosie 
of Lucius Apuleius, enterlaced with sondrie pleasaunt and 
delectable tales, with an excellent narration of the mariage of 
Cupide and Psiches, set out in the. iiii. v. and vj. bookes. Translated 
out of Latine into Englishe by William Adlington. Imprinted at 
London: In Fleetstreate, at the signe of the Oliphante, by Henry 
VVykes, Anno. 1566. 4 0 : 134 leaves [estc S122394]. 
reprinted: (02) 1571; (03) 1582; (04) 1596. 

Pasquine in a traunce a Christian and learned dialogue (contayning 
wonderfull and most strange newes out ofheauen, purgatorie, and 
hell) wherein besydes Christes truth playnely set forth, ye shall also 
finde a numbre of pleasaunt hystories, discouering all the crafty 
conueyaunces of Antechrist. Wherunto are added certayne questions 
then put forth by Pasquine, to haue bene disputed in the Councell 
of Trent. Turned but lately out of the Italian into this tongue, 
by W. P. Seene allowed [sic] according to the order appointed 
in the Queenes Maiesties iniunctions. Imprinted at London : By 
VVylliam Seres dwelling at the weast ende of Paules at the signe 
of the Hedgehogge. A translation of Pasquillus Ecstaticus by 
Celio Secondo Curione (1503-69). 4 0 : 118 leaves [estc S109155]. 
Attributed either to William Painter or William Phiston (though 
a variant with cancel-title credits William Page), reprinted: 
(02) 1584. 
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1566-83 



Francois de Belleforest (1530-83) historiographer to the King 
(1568-83); translated Bandello's Novelle into French - seven 
volumes (1566-83). 

1567 

George Gascoigne's translation of The Supposes by Lodovico 
Ariosto (1509); played at grays inn (1 February 1566/7) mere 
weeks before Edward de Vere was admitted - the 24-year-old 
translator arguably having accompanied the 12-year-old Earl 
from Castle Hedingham to his wardship at Cecil House, 
3 September 1562. Subsequently played at trinity college, 
oxford (8 January 1582); printed together with other works by 
Gascoigne, by Henry Bynneman for Richard Smith (1573; 1575; 
1587). Initially published in prose as Gli Soppositi (1524: rome) 
following a performance (1519, indecent speeches notwith- 
standing) before Giovanni di Lorenzo de Medici (1475-1521) 
pope leo x (1513-21), with scenery painted by Raphael; and 
subsequently in poetry under the title, II Svppositi (1551: Venice). 
Considered the model of sixteenth-century classical drama, the 
play is further a source for The Taming of the Shrew. 

Jocasta translated by George Gascoigne, Francis Kinwelmersh 
and Christopher Yelverton from Giocasta by Lodovico Dolce 
(1549), adapted from the Phoenissce of Euripides. 
The Cambridge History of English and American Literature 
volume in ('His Achievements'), credits Gascoigne as a most 
remarkable pioneer who (apparently) composed: "the first prose 
tale of modern life [The Adventures of Master F. /.]; the first prose 
comedy; the first tragedy translated from the Italian [Supposes, 
1567]; the first Maske [The Princely Pleasures of Kenelworth 
Castle, 1575]; the first regular satire [The Steele glasse: and 
The Complaint of Phylomene]; [and] the first treatise on poetry 
in English [Certayne notes of Instruction concerning the making 
of verse or ryme in English, 1575]." 

The. xv. Bookes of P. Ouidius Naso, entytuled Metamorphosis, 
translated oute of Latin into English meeter, by Arthur Golding, 
Gentleman, a worke very pleasaunt and delectable. With skill, 
heede, and iudgement, this worke must be read, For else to the 
Reader it standes in small stead. Imprynted at London, by 
Willyam Seres. 4 0 : 212 leaves [estc S110249]. colophon: 
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"Imprinted at London by Willyam Seres dwelling at the west end 
of Paules church, at the signe of the Hedgehogge". Entered April 
1567. Dedication: "To Robert, Earl of Leicester, from Barwicke, 
the xx. of Aprill, 1567. Arthur Golding." Shakespeare's use of 
this translation was at times close to verbatim (The Tempest), 
prompting one critic to label it "almost straight plagiarism" 
[nicholl, The Lodger, p8i]. 

The second tome of the Palace of Pleasure, conteyning store of 
goodly histories, tragicall matters, and other morall argument, very 
requisite for delighte and profit. Chosen and selected out of diuers 
good and commendable authors: by William Painter, clerke of 
the ordinance and armarie. Anno. 1567. Imprinted at London: in 
Pater Noster Rowe, by Henry Bynneman, for Nicholas England. 
4°: 438 leaves [estc S110236]. His second volume of 34 stories 
(8 November) - succeeding the first of 1566 which contained 
sixty tales - translated from such great Italian novellieri as 
Giovanni Boccaccio (Decameron, 1353) and Matteo Bandello 
('Giulietta e Romeo', 1554) with 'Giletta of Narbonne', a source for 
All's Well that End's Well; 'Rhomeo and Julietta; and 'Coriolanus', 
among those relating to the plays of Shakespeare, reprinted: 
(Q2) 1580? 

Certaine tragicall discourses writtten [sic] oute ofFrenche and 
Latin, by Geffraie Fenton, no lesse profitable then pleasaunt, and 
of like necessitye to al degrees that take pleasure in antiquityes 
orforreine reapportes. Imprinted at London: In Fletestrete nere 
to Sainct Dunstons Churche by Thomas Marshe, Anno Domini. 
1567. 4 0 : 315 leaves [estc S101952]. reprinted: (Q2) 1569; 
(Q3) 3-579- Collecting 14 tales from Pierre Boiastuau and 
Francois de Belleforest's Histoires Tragiques, extraictes des oeuvres 
italiennes de Handel, translated by Sir Geoffrey Fenton (1539?- 
1608). 

The tragicall history ofRomeus andluliet, written first in Italian 
by Bandell and now in English by Ar. Br. [Arthur Brooke?] . 
colophon: Imprinted at London: In Fletestrete withi[n] Teple 
barre, at the signe of the hand [and] starre by Richard Tottill, the. 
xix. day of Noueber. An do. 1567. 8°: 84+ leaves [estc S122366]. 
Second edition - the only extant copy lacking the preliminaries 
(title from the original edition of 1562). 

note: if the colophon is to be taken literally, it appears the same 
printer reissued the book on precisely the same day five years 
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after its initial appearance. A comparison of settings dismisses 
the unlikely possibility that the book was printed from standing 
type, with only the year altered. Which raises the question: what 
was so significant about the 19th of November, either to the life 
of Arthur Brooke, or Edward de Vere? It may only prove co- 
incidental, but the very play reputedly taken from Arthur 
Brooke's verse drama - "Romeo and Julett" by William Shake- 
speare - was re-entered on the Stationer's Register by John 
Smethwick (together with "Hamlett; Loues Labour Lost" and 
"The Taming of a Shrew") on 19 November 1607. A second curious 
convergence in date involves the marriage of another pair of star- 
crossed lovers, Stephen Belott and Mary daughter of Christopher 
Mountioye, 19 November 1604 - a union "made sure" (ie, en- 
couraged) by "William Shakespeare of Stratford vpon Aven in 
the Countye of Warwicke gentleman of the age of xlviij yeres or 
thereaboutes [at the time of his deposition, 1612]." While the 
feast day of Saint Romanus of Caesarea, martyred by Emperor 
Galerius at Antioch (303/4), is observed 18 November, it bears 
considering - given the resonance of 'Romanus' in 'Romeus' - 
that some feast days, such as that of St Matthias, were observed 
on a consecutive day in leap years. In The Prayer-Book of Queen 
Elizabeth 1559, the 19th of November is figured as the final day of 
three devoted to her Ascension Day festivities (17-9 November) 
[P204]. 

A pleasaunt disport of diuers noble personages: written in Italian 
by M.Iohn Bocace [Giovanni Boccaccio] Florentine and poet 
laureat: in his boke which is entituled Philocopo. And nowe 
Englished by H[enry] G[rantham]. Imprinted at London, : 
In Pater Noster Rowe, at the signe of the Marmayd, by H. 
Bynneman, for Richard Smyth and Nicholas England., Anno 
Domini. 1567. 4 0 : 58 leaves [estc S110498]. Variously ascribed 
to Humphrey Gifford. 

The goodli history of the moste noble beautifull Ladye Lucres of 
Scene in Tuskan, and of her louer Eurialus, verye pleasaunt and 
delectable vnto the reder. Imprynted at London in Louthbury: 
by me Wyllyam Copland, Anno Domini, m.d.l.x.vii. 8°: i28pp 
[estc S94733]. Translated from the Latin of ^Eneas Silvius 
Piccolomini pope pius ii. Fourth or fifth English edition of 
Lucrece. 
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The eglogs of the poet B. Mantuan Carmelitan, turned into English 
verse, & set forth with the argument to euery egloge by George 
Turbervile Gent. Anno. 1567. Imprinted at London: In Paternoster 
Rowe, at the signe of the Marmayde, by Henrie Bynneman. 
8°: 99 leaves [estc S111051]. Baptista Spagnuoli Mantuanus 
(1447-1516). reprinted: (oc 2) 1572; (oc 3) 1594. 

The heroycall epistles of the learned poet Publius Ouidius Naso, in 
Englishe verse: set out and translated by George Turberuile Gent. 
with Aulus Sabinus aunsweres to certaine of the same. Imprinted 
at London: by Henry Denham. Colophon dated 19. Mar. 1567. 
8°: 171 leaves [estc S478964]. Also with colophon dated 1567, 
8°: 172 leaves [estc S110239]. Including Turberville's translation 
of Epistolae tres ad Epistolas Ovidianas responsoriae by Angelo 
Sabino. reprinted: (oc 2) 1569; (oc 3) 1570; (oc 4) 1584. 

1568 

The grievious complaynt ofLvcrece. Ballad. 

A plaine path to perfect vertue: deuised and found out by Mancinus 
a Latine poet, and translated into English by G. Turberuile 
gentleman. Imprinted at London: In Knightrider strete, by Henry 
Bynneman, for Leonard Maylard, Anno 1568. [estc S120309]. 
A translation of Mancinus de quatuor virtutibus by Mancinus 
Dominicus first published in 1584 (stc 17239.3). 

1569 

An ^Ethiopian Historie written in Greeke by Heliodorus: very 
vvittie and pleasaunt, Englished by Thomas Vnderdoune. With 
the argumente of euery booke, sette before the whole woorke. 
Imprinted at London: By Henrie VVykes, for Fraunces Coldocke, 
dwellinge in Powles Churcheyarde, at the signe of the greene 
Dragon, nd. 4 0 : 153 leaves [estc S106061]. Dedicated to Edward 
deVere. reprinted: (02) 1577, newly corrected and augmented 
[estc S119780]; (03) 1587 [estc S106063]. 

Ouid his inuectiue against Ibis. Translated into English meeter, 
whereunto is added by the translator, a short draught of all the 
stories and tales contayned therein, very pleasant to be read. 
Imprinted at London: By Thomas East, & Henry Middleton, 
Anno Domini. 1569. 8°: i92pp [estc si 13771]. The translator's 
name appears on A2r: Thomas Underdown. reprinted: 
(02) 1577 (entered 1 July 1577) [estc S113773]. 
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Thepallace of pleasure beautified, adorned and wel furnished, 
with pleasaunt historyes and excellent nouelles, selected out of 
diuers good and commendable authours. By William Painter 
clarke of the ordinaunce and armarie. 1569. Imprinted at 
London: In Fletestreate neare to S. Dunstones Church by 
Thomas Marshe. 4 0 : 276 leaves [estc si 10237]. Second 
edition of volume one; the original sixty tales (1566) 
plus five more from Heptameron. 

Geoffrey Fenton Certaine Tragicall Discourses (second edition). 
1570 

"Payments made by John Hart, Chester Herald, on behalf of the 
Earl of Oxford from January 1st to September 30th, 1569/70". 

1ST QUARTER 

"To William Seres, stationer, for a Geneva Bible gilt, a Chaucer, 
Plutarch's works in French, with other books and papers: 
2/7/10 

To William Bishop for [various goods including] two Italian 
books: 15/15/4." 

3RD QUARTER 

"To William Seres, stationer, for Tully's and Plato's works in folio, 
with other books, paper and nibs: 4/6/4 [ward, P33]." 

Thabridgemente of the histories ofTrogus Pompeius, gathered & 
written in the Laten tung, by the famous historiographer Iustine, 
and translated into Englishe by Arthur Goldinge: a worke con- 
teyning brefly great plentye ofmoste delectable historyes, and 
notable examples, worthy not onely to be Read, but also to bee 
embraced and followed of al men. Newlie conferred with the 
Latin copye and corrected by the translator. Anno Domini. 
1570 Imprinted at London: By Thomas Marshe. 4 0 : 200 leaves 
[estc S118649]. Second edition, colophon: Imprinted at 
London in Fletestrete, nere vnto Sainct Dunstons churche, 
by Thomas Marshe. dedication: "To the right Hon. Edward 
de Veer, Erie of Oxinforde L. great Chamberlayne of England, 
Vicount Bulbeck &c." An epitome ofTrogus Pompeius, 
Historioe Philippics. 
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The most excellent andplesant metaphoricall historie of Pesistratus 
and Catanea. Set forth this present yeare by Edm[und] Eluiden 
Gentleman. Imprinted at London: By Henry Bynneman. Cum 
priuilegio, [1570?]. colophon: Imprinted at London by Henry 
Binneman, dwellinge in Knightrider Streate at the Signe of the 
Mermaide. 8°: i92pp [estc S105488]. dedication: "To the 
right honorable Edward Deuiere, lord Boulbecke, Erie of Oxford, 
Lord great Chamberlaine of England, Edmund Eluiden wisheth 
long life with increase of honoure.. . . Your honors humble at 
commaundement, Edmund Eluiden" in which he dwells on 
"hidden secrets and sundry notable instructions [secreted in] 
pleasant Metaphors [by] the polytike Poets & wise Philosophers" 
of the past, of which the present work is "not altogither voyde of 
secrete meaning" - a caveat if not imbued in, certainly not at 
odds with, gnostic cant. 

1571 

Theforeste or Collection of histories, no lesse profitable, then 
pleasant and necessarie, dooen out of Frenche into Englishe, by 
Thomas Fortescue. Imprinted at London: by [H. Wykes and] 
Ihon Kyngston, for Willyam Iones, 1571. colophon: Imprinted 
at London by Ihon Kingston, for William Iones, and are to be 
soulde at his newe long shoppe at the weste ende of Poules. 
4°: 198 leaves [estc S112653]. Translated from a French version 
by Claude Gruget of an Italian translation of Silva de varia lecion 
by Pedro Mexia (1496-1552). 

The. xi. bookes of the Golden asse, conteininge the Metamorphosie 
of Lucius Apuleius, enterlaced with sondrie pleasaunt and delectable 
tales, with an excellent narration of the mariage ofCupide and 
Psyches, set out in the. iiij. v. and. vj. bookes. Translated out of 
Latine into Englishe by William Adlington. Imprinted at 
London : In Fleete-streete, by William How, for Abraham Veale, 
Anno. 1571. 4 0 : 130 leaves [estc s 104381]. Previously issued 
1566. 

The Scholemaster: Orplaine andperfite way of teaching children, 
to vnderstand, write, and speake, the Latin tong; but specially 
purposed for the priuate bringing vp of youth in Ientlemen and 
Noble mens houses; and commodious also for all such, as haue 
forgot the Latin tonge, and would, by them-selues, without a 
Scholemaster, in short time, and with small paines, recouer a 
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sufficient habilitie, to vnderstand, write, and speake Latin. By 
Roger Ascham. An. 1571. At London: Printed by Iohn Daye, 
dwelling ouer Aldersgate. Cum gratia &priuilegio Regiae 
Maiestatis, per decennium. 4 0 : 74 leaves [estc S100261]. 
See appendix vi for the critical extract from The Scholemaster, 
'Roger Ascham on the Perfidy of Italian Books'. 

The excellent comedie of two the moste faithfullest freendes, Damon 
and Pithias. Newly imprinted, as the same was shewed before the 
Queenes Maiestie, by the Children of her Graces Chappell, except 
the prologue that is somewhat altered for the proper vse of them 
that hereafter shall haue occasion to plaie it, either in priuate, or 
open audience. Made by Maister [Richard] Edwards [1523-66], 
then beynge Maister of the Children. 1571. Imprinted at London: 
In Fleetelane by [ W. Williamson for] Richarde Iohnes, and are 
to be solde at his shop, ioyning to the southwest doore of Paules 
Churche. 4 0 : 6opp [estc S105458]. 

1572 

Balthasaris Castilionis comitis de curiali siue aulico libri quatuor 
ex Italico sermone in Latinum conuersi. Barfholomaeo Clerke 
Anglo Cantabrigiensi interprete. Londini: apud Iohannem Dayum 
typographum, an. Domini. 1571. 8°: 588pp [estc S273]. 
reprinted: (oc 2) 1577; (oc 3) 1585; (oc 4) 1593; (oc 5) 
1603; (oc 6) 1612. Latin translation of II Cortegiano from the 
Italian, by his old tutor at Cambridge, Bartholomew Clerke; 
with a lengthy Latin preface by Edward de Vere, dated "at the 
Royal Court on the 5th of january 1571" [ie, 1572]. [ward, 
The Seventeenth Earl of Oxford 1550-1604 from Contemporary 
Documents, pp8o-3; fowler, Shakespeare Revealed in Oxford's 
Letters, PP45-7]. Second edition in England of II Cortegiano, or 
IlLibro d'Oro, 1528: aldo manutius, Venice. 

1573 

Cardanus Comforte translated into Englishe. And published by 
commaundement of the right honourable the Earle of Oxenforde. 
Anno Domini. 1573. Imprinted at London in fleetestreate, neare 
to S. Dunstones Churche by Thomas Marshe. Cum Priuilegio. 
4°: 2i6pp [estc s 104794]. Translator's dedication to publisher 
Edward de Vere, signed: Thomas Bedingfeld. reprinted: 
(Q2) 1976. 
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A Hundreth sundrie Flowres bounde vp in one small Pcesie. 
Gathered partely (by translation) in thefyne outlandish Gardins 
of Euripides, Ouid, Petrarke, Ariosto, and others: and partly by 
invention, out of our owne fruitefull Orchardes in Englande: 
Yielding sundrie svveete sauours of Tragical, Comical, and Morall 
Discourses, bothe pleasaunt and profitable to the well smellyng 
noses of learned Readers. Meritum petere, graue. At London, 
Imprinted [by Henrie Bynneman and Henry Middleton] for 
Richarde Smith, colophon: Printed by Henrie Bynneman 
for Richarde Smith. Fcp 4 0 : 206 leaves, the first section - 
incorporating the plays 'Supposes' and 'Jocasta - ending at P164; 
and the second beginning at p20i [estc s 105691]. The first 
Elizabethan anthology; edited, with 16 poems by "Meritum petere, 
graue" [Edward de Vere] . Printed and published by the stationers 
responsible for the ostensible works of George Gascoigne. 

The garden of pleasure: contayninge most pleasante tales, worthy 
deeds and witty sayings of noble princes [et] learned philosophers, 
moralized. No lesse delectable, than profitable. Done out of Italian 
into English, by lames Sanforde, Gent. Wherein are also set forth 
diuers verses and sentences in Italian, with the Englishe to the same, 
for the benefit of students in both tongs. Imprinted at London: 
By Henry Bynneman, Anno. 1573. colophon: Imprinted at 
London by Henry Bynneman, dwelling in Knight riders streate, 
at the signe of the Mermayde. Anno. 1573. And are to be sold at 
his shop at the northwest dore of Poules Church. 8°: 116 leaves 
[estc S105885]. A translation of L'hore di Ricreatione by 
Lodovico Guicciardini (1521-89). reprinted: (oc 2) 1576. 

1575 

Edward de Vere departs for Italy (7 January 1575). 

The palace of pleasure beautified adorned and well furnished with 
pleasaunt histories and excellent nouels, selected out of diuers good 
and commendable authours. By William Painter clarke of the 
ordinaunce and armarie. Estsones perused corrected and 
augmented. 1575. Imprinted at London: by Thomas Marshe. 
4°: 292pp [estc S106506]. Third edition of volume one 
including 101 tales. 

The posies of George Gascoigne Esquire. Corrected, perfected, and 
augmented by the authour. 1575. Imprinted at London: By H. 
Bynneman for Richard Smith. These bookes are to be solde at 
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the northwest dore of Paules Church. Fcp 4 0 : 264 leaves [estc 
S102875]. Variant with cancel title-page: Printed at London: For 
Richard Smith, and to be solde at the northweast doore of Paules 
Church. Fcp 4 0 : 264 leaves [estc S102917]. A Hundreth Sundrie 
Flowres, second revised edition. The remains of the edition was 
"confiscated by her Maiesties commissioners" after Edward de 
Veres return from Italy (26 August 1576). 

[The pleasauntest workes of George Gascoigne Esquyre: Newlye 
compyled into one Volume, That is to say: His Flowers, Hearbes, 
Weedes, the Fruites of wane, the Comedie called Supposes, the 
Tragedie ofjocasta, the Steele glasse, the Complaint of Phylomene, 
the Storie of Ferdinando Jeronimi, and the pleasure at Kenelworth 
Castle. Abell Ieffes, 1587. Fcp 4 0 : 332 leaves [estc S125199]. 
Expanded third edition of A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres. There 
is further a variant with title beginning 'The whole woorkes' 
[estc S105705].] 

1576 

Drusiano & his Italian troupe play at Court (27 February 1576). 

Edward de Vere returns from Italy (20 April 1576). 

Cardanvs Comforte, translated into Englishe. And Pvblished by 
commaundement of the righte Honourable the Earle of Oxenforde. 
Newly perused, corrected, and augmented. Anno Domini 1576. 
Imprinted at London in Fleetestreate neare to S. Dunstans 
Churche by Thomas Marsh. Cum Priuilegio. 4 0 : 108 leaves 
[estc S107550]. Second edition (originally 1573), retaining 
the dedication by Thomas Bedingfield to the publisher Edward 
de Vere. Translation of De Consolatione by Girolamo Cardano 
(1501-76). 

A most lamentable and tragicall historie, conteyning the outragious 
and horrible tyrannie which a Spanishe gentlewoman named 
Violenta executed vpon her louer Didaco, because he espoused 
another beyng first betrothed vnto her. Newly translated into 
English meter, by T[homas] A[chelley]. 1576: Iohn Charlewood 
for Thomas Butter dwelling in Paules Churchyarde neere to 
S. Austines gate at the signe of the Shippe, 1576. 8°: 82pp 
[estc S108351]. Translated from Novelle by Matteo Bandello 
(1485-1561). 
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T. Fortescue's Foreste or Collection of Histories (second edition). 

A petite pallace ofPettie his pleasure: contaynyng many pretie 
hystories by him setfoorth in comely colours, and most delightfully 
discoursed, colophon: Printed at London, by R.W[atkins]. 
4°: 232pp [estc s 101441]. Entered 6 August 1576. The anony- 
mous early Euphuistic collection of twelve tales by George Pettie 
(1548-89), edited by R.B. [arguably Robert Beale, according to 
Stephanie Hopkins Hughes], which enjoyed six editions, 1576- 
1613: (02) 1578; (03) 1585; (04) 1590; (05) 1598; (q6) 1613. 

Homes of recreation, or afterdinners, which may aptly be called 
The garden of pleasure: containing most pleasant tales, worthy 
deedes, and wittie sayings of noble princes [et] learned philosophers, 
with their morals. No lesse delectable, than profitable. Done firste 
out o[f] Italian into Englishe by lames Sandford, Gent, and now 
by him newly perused, corrected, and enlarged. Wherein are also 
setfoorth diuers verses and sentences in Italian, with the English 
to the same, for the benefit of students in both toungs. Imprinted 
at London: by Henry Binneman, Anno. 1576. 8°: 256pp 
[estc S105891]. Second edition (previously 1573). An expanded 
edition of the author's translation of L'hore di Ricreatione by 
Lodovico Guicciardini (1521-89), adding 'Certayne poemes 
dedicated to the Queenes moste excellente Maiestie. By lames 
Sandforde Gent.' 

The rocke of regard, diuided into foure parts. The first, the castle 
of delight: wherin is reported, the wretched end of wanton and 
dissolute liuing. The second, the garden of vnthriftinesse: wherein 
are many sweete flowers, (or rather fancies) of honest hue. The 
thirde the arbour ofvertue: wherein slaunder is highly punished, 
and vertuous ladies nad gentlewomen, worthily commended. 
The fourth, the ortchard of repentance: wherein are discoursed, 
the miseries that followe dicing, the mischiefes of quareling, the 
fall of prodigalitie: and the souden ouerthrowe of foure notable 
cousners, with diuers other morall, natural, & tragical discourses: 
documents and admonitions: being all the inuention, collection 
and translation of George Whetstons Gent, colophon: 
Imprinted at London: [By H. Middleton] for Robert Waley, 
Anno. 1576. 4 0 : i38pp [estc S111731]. Mainly translations 
by George Whetstone (i544?-87?) from the Italian. 

Tragicall tales translated by Turberuile in time of his troubles out 
ofsundrie Italians, with the argument and lenuoye to eche tale. 
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Imprinted at London: By Abell Ieffs, dwelling in the Forestreete 
without Crepelgate at the signe of the Bell, Anno Dom. 1587. 8°: 
200 leaves [estc S111446]. Ten verse tales translated by George 
Turberville (i540?-i6io?) mainly from Boccaccio. This second 
edition transcribed here in the absence of the first (1576). 

1577 

A Pastorell or historie of a Greeke maide played at Court 
(January): Pericles? 

The Historie of the Solitarie Knight played at Whitehall (Sunday 
17 February): Timon of Athens ? 

The historye of Titus & Gisippus played at Court (Shrove Tuesday 
19 February) Titus Andronicus ? 

The historie of Error played at Hampton Court by the Children 
of Paul's on New Year's or Lady Day, Feast of the Annunciation 
(Monday 25 March): The Comedy of Errors ? 

Balthasaris Castilionis Comitis De curiali sine aulico libri quatuor, 
ex Italico sermone in Latinum conuersi. Bartholomaeo Clerke 
Anglo Cantabrigiensi interprete. Londini: Apud Henricum 
Bynneman typographum, Anno Domini. 1577. 8°: 592pp 
[estc S122153]. Second edition, originally 1572. 

Straunge, lamentable, and tragicall hystories. Translated out of 
French into Englishe, by R. S. Anno. 1577. Imprinted at London, 
in Fleete-streate, beneath the conduite, at the signe of S. Iohn 
Euangelist, by Hugh Iackson. Entered as translated by R.Smythe 
30 July 1577. Translated out of the original Italian of Bandello 
by Francois de Belleforest and from the French by R.Smyth. 
Dedication signed T[homas] N[ewton].4°: n8pp [estc S141]. 

1578 

A courtlie controuersie of Cupids cautels: conteyningfiue tragicall 
histories, verypithie, pleasant, pitiful, and profitable: discoursed 
vppon wyth argumentes ofloue, by three gentlemen and two 
gentlewomen, entermedled with diuers delicate sonets and rithmes, 
exceedin delightfull to refresh the yrkesomnesse of tedious tyme. 
Translated out of French as neare as our English phrase will 
permit, by [Sir] H[enry] VV[otton] gentleman. At London: 
Imprinted by Francis Coldock, and Henry Bynneman, Anno. 
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1578. 4° : 356pp [estc S117162]. Entered 1 July [1578]. 
Translated from Le printemps d'Yver by Jacques Yver (1520-72). 

The right excellent and famous historye, of Promos and Cassandra: 
deuided into two commicall discourses. In thefyrste parte is showne, 
the vnsufferable abuse, of a lewde magistrate: the vertuous 
behauiours of a chaste ladye: the vncontrowled leawdenes of a 
fauoured curtisan. And the vndeserued estimation of a pernicious 
parasyte. In the second parte is discoursed, the perfect magnanimitye 
of a noble kinge, in checking vice and fauouringe vertue: wherein 
is showne, the ruyne and ouerthrowe, of dishonest practises: with 
the aduauncement ofvpright dealing. The worke of George 
Whetstones Gent, colophon: Imprinted at London: By [John 
Charlewood for] Richarde Ihones, and are to be solde ouer 
agaynst Saint Sepulchres Church, without Newgate, August. 20. 
1578. 4 0 : 96pp (entered 31 July) [estc S111725]. A source for 
Shakespeare's Measure for Measure. 

Florio his firste fruites: which yeelde familiar speech, merie 
prouerbes, wittie sentences, and golden sayings. Also a perfect 
induction to the Italian, and English tongues, as in the table 
appeareth. The like heretofore, neuer by any man published. 
Imprinted at the three Cranes in the Vintree, by Thomas Dawson, 
for Thomas Woodcocke. [Dedication dated 10 August 1578; 
entered 23 August 1578.] 4 0 : 176 leaves [estc S105629]. 
The author Giovanni Florio (1553-1625) was Italian tutor to 
Catherine Marie, the young daughter of French ambassador 
(1575-85) Michel de Castelnau (1520-92) Sieur de la Mauvissiere, 
during the time Giordano Bruno resided at the Butcher Row 
embassy (1583-5); and later Henry Wriothesley third earl 
of Southampton, perhaps together with Roger Manners 

fifth EARL OF RUTLAND (1594). 

Euphves. The Anatomy ofWyt. Very pleasant for all Gentlemen to 
reade, and most necessary to remember: wherin are contained the 
delights that Wytfolloweth in his youth by the pleasauntnesse of 
Loue, and the happynesse he reapeth in age, by the perfectnesse 
ofWisedome. By Iohn lylly Master of Arte. Oxon, Imprinted 
at London [By T. East] for Gabriell Cawood, dwelling in Paules 
Church-yarde. Entered by Gabriel Cawood as "compiled by John 
Lyllie" (2 December). 4 0 : 92 leaves (of which, the first five are 
missing from the sole copy extant) [estc S105598]. reprinted: 
(02) 1579 corrected and augmented, with a prefatory address to 
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the 'Gentlemen Schollers of Oxford' [estc S119674]; (Q3) 1579 
[estc S124792]; (Q4) 1580 [estc S94064]; (Q5) 1580 [estc 
S105463]; (q6) 1581 [estc S1619]; (Q7) 1581 [estc S103575]; 
(q8) 1585 [estc S109695]; (09) 1587 [estc S113362]; (qio) 
1590? [estc S94065]; (qh) 1593? [estc S122088]; (Q12) 1597? 
[estc S94066]; (Q13) 1606 [estc S445]; (Q14) 1607 
[estc S109721]; (Q15) 1613 [estc S108999]; (qi6) 1617 
[estc S108987]; (Q17) 1623 [estc S108990]; (qi8) 1631 
[estc S108994]; (Q19) 1636 [estc S108988]. 

An history of the cruelties of A Stepmother played at Court 
(28 December): Cymbeline ? 

1579 

A Morrall of the marry age ofMynde & Measure played by the 
Children of Pawles at Court at Richmond (1 January): Taming 
of the Shrew ? 

The historie of the Rape of the second Helene played at Court 
(6 January, Twelfth Night): All's Well that Ends Well ? 

A Double Mask: A Maske of Amasones & A Maske of Knights 
played "before her majesty the french ambassador being present" 
(11 January): Love's Labour's Lost, and Love's Labour's Won ? 

Certaine tragical discourses writen out of Frenche and Latin, by 
Geffray Fenton no lesse profitable then pleasaunte, and of like 
necessitye to all degrees that take pleasure in antiquityes orforreine 
reportes. Imprinted at London: in Fleetstreat nere to Sayncte 
Dunstans Churche by Thomas Marshe, 1579. 4 0 : 280 leaves 
[estc S102000]. Originally issued 1567. A collection of novels 
translated by Sir Geoffrey Fenton (i539?-i6o8) from early 
volumes of Pierre Boiastuau and Francois de Belleforest's 
Histoires Tragiques, extraictes des oeuvres italiennes de Bandel. 

The Jew played 1579: Merchant of Venice ? 

Euphues. The Anatomy ofWyt. Corrected & Augmented. Iohn 
Lyly T. East for G. Cawood, 1579. Second edition [estc S105598]. 

The Lives Of The Noble Grecians And Romanes, Compared 
together by that graue learned Philosopher and Historiographer, 
Plutarke of Chceronea: Translated out of Greeke into French by 
lames Amyot, Abbot of Bellozane, Bishop of Auxerre, one of 
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the Kings priuy counsel, and great Amner of Fraunce, and out 
of French into Englishe, by Thomas North. Imprinted at London 
by Thomas Vautroullier and Iohn Wight. 1579. 2 0 : 1192PP 
[estc S20066]. Variant bears the imprint: Imprinted at London : 
By Thomas Vautroullier dwelling in the Blacke Friers by Ludgate, 
1579 [estc S121873]. Entered to Vautrollier and J.Wight 6 April 
[1579]. First edition in English - a source for Julius Ccesar and 
Coriolanus. 

"A history of the Duke ofMillayn and the Marques of Mantua 
shewed at Whitehall on St Stephen daie at nighte enacted by the 
Lord Chamberleynes seruantes wholie furnyshed in this offyce 
some newe made and moche altered where on was Imployed for 
iiijor newe head Attyers with traynes Scarfes, garters and other 
Attyers, xiij Ells of Sarcenett an countrie howse a Cyttye and vij 
paire of gloves" (26 December). An early version of Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, according to Eva Turner Clark [Hidden Allusions 
in Shakespeare's Plays, P298, miller edition; transcribed from 
feuillerat, Documents, P320] 

1580 

The history ofPortio and demorantes was shewn at Whitehall 
by the Lord Chamberleyns seruants (2 February): The Jew ? or, 
The Merchant of Venice ? 

Euphues and His England, Containing, his voyage and aduentures, 
myxed with sundry pretie discourses of honest Loue, the description 
of the countrey, the Court, and the manners of that Isle. Delightful 
to be read, and nothing hurtfull to be regarded: wherein there is 
small offence by lightnesse giuen to the wise, and lesse occasion of 
loosenes proffered to the wanton. By Iohn Lyly Maister of Arte. 
Commend it, or amend it. Imprinted [colophon: by Thomas 
East] at London for Gabriell Cawood, dwelling in Paules 
Churchyard. 1580 (though entered 24 July 1579). 4 0 : 140 leaves 
[estc S908] . Dedicated to "the Right Honourable my very good 
Lorde and Maister, Edward de Vere, Earle of Oxenforde, Vicount 
Bulbeck, Lorde of Escales and Badlesmere, and Lorde great 
Chamberlaine of England, John Lyly wisheth long lyfe, with 
encrease of Honour", issues: (Q1.2) 1580 [estc S106953]; 
(Q1.3) 1580 [estc S100452]; (Q1.4) 1580 [estc S125489]. 
reprinted: (02) 1581 [estc S109725]; (03) 1582 [estc 
S101935]; (04) 1584 [estc S94067]; (05) 1584 [estc S109703]; 
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(q6) 1588 [estc S103573]; (Q7) 1592 [estc S94068]; (q8) 1597 
[estc S109728]; (Q9) 1601 [estc S446]; (qio) 1605 
[estc S109724]; (qh) 1606 [estc S105159]; (Q12) 1609 
[estc S108992]. 

Zelauto, the Fountaine of Fame. Erected in an orcharde of amorous 
aduentures. Containing a delicate disputation, gallantly discoursed 
betweene to noble gentlemen ofltalye. Giuenfor afreendly 
entertainment to Euphues, at his late arriual into England. 
By A[nthony] M[unday] seruaunt to the Right Honourable 
the Earle of Oxenford. Honos alit artes. Imprinted at London 
By Iohn Charlewood. 1580 (though not entered). 4 0 : i68pp 
[estc S120745]. Dedication to Edward de Vere all but identifying 
him as Euphues. note: the third section of Zelauto is regarded 
as a source for the Jessica and Shylock plots in The Merchant of 
Venice. 

1581 

A courtly controversie, betweene looue and learning. Pleasauntlie 
passed in disputation, betweene a ladie and a gentleman ofScienna. 
Wherein is no offence offered to the vertuous nor any ill motion to 
delight the vicious. Imprinted at London: By Iohn Charlewood, 
for Henrie Carre, dwelling in the olde Chaunge, at the signe of 
the three connies, 1581. 8°: 8opp [estc s 120601]. Dedicated 
to George Gifford. 'To the freendly reader' signed A[nthony] 
Munday. 

Riche his farewell to militarie profession: conteinyng verie 
pleasaunt discourses fit for a peaceable tyme: gathered together for 
the onely delight of the courteous gentlewomen, bothe of Englande 
and Irelande, for whose onely pleasure thei were collected together, 
and vnto whom thei are directed and dedicated by Barnabe Riche 
gentleman. Imprinted at London: By [J. Kingston for] Robart 
VValley, 1581. 4 0 : i88pp [estc S106675]. reprinted: 
(Q2) 1583; (Q3) 1594; (Q4) 1606. 

He claims as his own invention the story of 'Apolonius and Silla, 
the second (of eight) in the collection, from which Shakespeare 
took the plot of Twelfth Night, though it is founded on the tale 
of 'Nicuola and Lattantio' as told by Matteo Bandello. later 

REPRINTED by THE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY (1846) as Eight 

Novels Employed by English Dramatic Poets of the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Originally Published by Barnaby Riche in the Year 1581. 
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APPENDIX VI: ROGER ASCHAM ON THE PERFIDY 
OF ITALIAN BOOKS (1568) 



But I am affraide, that ouer many of our trauelers into Italie, do not 
exchewe the way to Circes Court: but go, and ryde, and runne, and 
flie thether, they make great hast to cum to her: they make great sute 
to serue her: yea, I could point out some with my finger, that neuer 
had gone out of England, but onelie to serue Circes, in Italie. Vanitie 
and vice, and any licence to ill liuyng in England was counted stale 
and rude vnto them. And so, beyng Mules and Horses before they 
went, returned verie Swyne and Asses home agayne; yet euerie where 
verie Foxes with as suttle and busie heades; and where they may, verie 
Woolues, with cruell malicious hartes. 

A trewe Picture of a knight of Circes Court. A maruelous monster, 
which, for filthines of liuyng, for dulnes to learning him self e, for wil- 
inesse in dealing with others, for malice in hurting without cause, 
should carie at once in one bodie, the belie of a Swyne, the head of 
an Asse, the brayne of a Foxe, the wombe of a wolfe. If you thinke, 
we iudge amisse, and write to sore against you, heare, The Italians 
iudgement of Englishmen brought vp in Italie. what the Italian sayth 
of the English Man, what the master reporteth of the scholer: who 
vttereth playnlie, what is taught by him, and what learned by you, 
saying Englese Italianato, e vn diabolo incarnato, that is to say, you 
remaine men in shape andfacion, but becum deuils in life and con- 
dition. 

This is not, the opinion of one, for some priuate spite, but the iudge- 
ment of all, in a common Prouerbe, which riseth, of that learnyng, 
and those maners, which you gather in Italie: The Italian diffameth 
them selfe, to shame the Englishe man. a good Scholehouse of whole- 
some doctrine, and worthy Masters of commendable Scholers, where 
the Master had rather diffame hym selfe for hys teachyng, than not 
shame his Scholer for his learnyng. A good nature of the maister, and 
faire conditions of the scholers. And now chose you, you Italian 
Englishe men, whether you will be angrie with vs, for calling you 
monsters, or with the Italianes, for callyng you deuils, or else with 
your owne selues, that take so much paines, and go sofarre, to make 
your selues both. If some yet do not well vnderstand, An English man 
Italianated. what is an English man Italianated, I will plainlie tell 
him. He, that by liuing, and traueling in Italie, bringeth home into 
England out of Italie, the Religion, the learning, the policie, the 
experience, the maners of Italie. . . . 
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These be the inchantements of Circes, brought out ofltalie, to marre 
mens maners in England; much, by example of ill life, but more by 
preceptes offonde bookes, Italian bokes translated into English, of late 
translated out of Italian into English, sold in euery shop in London, 
commended by honest titles the soner to corrupt honest maners: 
dedicated ouer boldlie to vertuous and honourable personages, the 
easielier to begile simple and innocent wittes. It is pitie, that those, 
which haue authoritie and charge, to allow and dissalow bookes to be 
printed, be no more circumspect herein, than they are. Ten Sermons 
at Paules Crosse do not so moch good for mouyng men to trewe doc- 
trine, as one of those bookes do harme, with inticing men to ill liuing. 
Yea, I say farder, those bookes, tend not so moch to corrupt honest 
liuing, as they do, to subuert trewe Religion. Mo Papistes be made, 
by your mery bookes of Italie, than by your earnest bookes of 
Louain.... 

Therfore, when the busie and open Papistes abroad, could not, by 
their contentious bookes, turne men in England fast enough, from 
troth and right iudgement in doctrine, than the sutle and secrete 
Papistes at home, procured bawdie bookes to be translated out of the 
Italian tonge, whereby ouer many yong willes and wittes allured to 
wantonnes, do now boldly contemne all seuere bookes thatfounde to 
honestie and godlines. In our forefathers tyme, whan Papistrie, as a 
standyng poole, couered and ouerflowed all England, fewe bookes 
were read in our tong, sauyng certaine bookes of Cheualrie, as they 
sayd, for pastime and pleasure, which, as some say, were made in 
Monasteries, by idle Monkes, or wanton Chanons: as one for example, 
Morte Arthur. 

Morte Arthure: the whole pleasure of which booke standeth in two 
speciall poyntes, in open mans slaughter, and bold bawdry e: In which 
booke those be counted the noblest Knightes, that do kill most men 
without any quarrell, and commit fowlest aduoulteres by subtlest 
shiftes: as Sir Launcelote, with the wife of king Arthure his master: 
Syr Tristram with the wife ofkingMarke his vncle: Syr Lamerocke 
with the wife ofkingLote, that was his owne aunte. This is good stuffe, 
for wise men to laughe att or honest men to take pleasure at. Yet I 
know, when Gods Bible was banished the Court, and Morte Arthure 
receiued into the Princes chamber. 

What toyes, the dayly readyng of such a booke, may worke in the 
will of a yong ientleman, or a yong mayde, that liueth welthelie and 
idlelie, wise men can iudge, and honest men do pitie. And yet ten 
Morte Arthures do not the tenth part so much harme, as one of these 
bookes, made in Italie, and translated in England. They open, not 
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fond and common ways to vice, but such subtle, cunnyng, new, and 
diuerse shiftes, to cary yong willes to vanitie, and yong wittes to 
mischief, to teach old bawdes new schole poyntes, as the simple head 
of an Englishman is not hable to inuent, nor neuer was hard of in 
England before, yea when Papistrie ouerflowed all. 

Suffer these bookes to be read, and they shall soone displace all 
bookes of godly learnyng. For they, carying the will to vanitie and 
marrynggood maners, shall easily corrupt the mynde with ill opinions, 
and false iudgementin doctrine: first, to thinke nothyng of God hym 
selfe, one speciall pointe that is to be learned in Italie, and Italian 
bookes. And that which is most to be lamented, and therfore more 
nedefull to be looked to, there be moe of these vngratious bookes set 
out in Printe within these fewe monethes, than haue bene sene in 
England many score yeare before. And bicause our English men made 
Italians can not hurt, but certaine persons, and in certaine places, 
therfore these Italian bookes are made English, to bryng mischief 
enough openly and boldly, to all states great and meane, yong and 
old, euery where. 

And thusyow see, how will intised to wantonnes, doth easelie allure 
the mynde to false opinions: and how corrupt maners in liuinge, 
breede false iudgement in doctrine: how sinne and fleshlines, bring 
forth sectes and heresies: And therefore suffer not vaine bookes to 
breede vanitie in mens wills, ifyow would haue Goddes trothe take 
roote in mens myndes. . . . 

They geuing themselues vp to vanitie, shakinge of the motions of 
Grace, driuingfrom them thefeare of God, and running headlong 
into all sinne, first, lustelie contemne God, than scornefullie mocke 
his worde, and also spitefullie hate and hurte all well willers thereof. 
Then they haue in more reuerence the triumphes of Petrarche: than 
the Genesis of Moses: They make more account of Tullies offices, than 
S. Paules epistles: of a tale in Bocace, than a storie of the Bible. Than 
they counte as Fables, the holie misteries of Christian Religion. They 
make Christ and his Gospell, onelie serue Ciuill pollicie: Than neyther 
Religion cummeth amisse to them.... 

For where they dare, in cumpanie where they like, they boldlie laughe 
to scorne both protestant and Papist. They care for no scripture: They 
make no counte of generall councels: they contemne the consent of 
the Chirch: They passe for no Doctores: They mocke the Pope: They 
raile on Luther: They allow neyther side: They like none, but onelie 
themselues: The marke they shote at, the ende they looke for, the 
heauen they desire, is onelie, their owne present pleasure, andpriuate 
profft: whereby, theyplainlie declare, of whose schole, of what Religion 
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they be: that is, Epicures in lining, and &9eoi [atheoi] in doctrine: 
this last worde, is no more vnknowne now to plaine Englishe men, 
than the Person was vnknown somtyme in England, vntill som 
Englishe man tooke peines to fetch that deuelish opinin out of Italic... 

I was once in Italie my selfe: but I thanke God, my abode there, was 
but ix. dayes: Venice. And yet I sawe in that litle time, in one Citie, 
more libertie to sinne, than euer I hard tell of in our noble London. 
Citie of London in ix.yeare. I sawe, it was there, as free to sinne, not 
onelie without all punishment, but also without any mans marking, 
as it is free in the Citie of London, to chose, without all blame, 
whether a man lust to weare Shoo or Pantocle. . . . 

Our Italians bring home with them other faultes from Italie, though 
not so great as this of Religion, yet a great deale greater, than many 
good men will beare. Contempt ofmariage. For commonlie they cum 
home, common contemners ofmariage and readie persuaders of all 
other to the same: not because they hue virginitie, nor yet because 
they hate prettie yong virgines, but, being free in Italie, to go whither 
so euer lust will cary them, they do not like, that lawe and honestie 
should be soche a barre to their like libertie at home in England. And 
yet they be, the greatest makers of hue, the daylie daliers, with such 
pleasant wordes, with such smilyng and secret countenances, with 
such signes, tokens, wagers, purposed to be lost, before they were pur- 
posed to be made, with bargaines of wearing colours, floures and 
herbes, to breede occasion of after meeting of him and her, and bolder 
talking of this and that, etc. And although I haue seene some, inno- 
cent of ill, and stayde in all honestie, that haue vsed these thinges 
without all harme, without all suspicion ofharme, yet these knackes 
were brought first into England by them, that learned them before in 
Italie in Circes Court: and how Courtlie curtesses so euer they be 
counted now, yet, if the meaning and maners of some that do vse 
them, were somewhat amended, it were no great hurt, neither to 
them selues, nor to others.... 

An other prop ertie of this our English Italians is, to be meruelous 
singular in all their matters: Singular in knowledge, ignorant in 
nothyng: So singular in wisedome (in their owne opinion) as scarse 
they counte the best Counsellor the Prince hath, comparable with 
them: Common discoursers of all matters: busie searchers of most 
secret affaires: open flatterers of great men: priuie mislikers of good 
men: Faire speakers, with smiling countenances, and much curtessie 
openlie to all men. Ready bakbiters, sore nippers, and spitefull 
reporters priuily of good men. And beyng brought vp in Italie, in some 
free Citie, as all Cities be there: where a man may freelie discourse 
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against what he will, against whom he lust: against any Prince, 
agaynst any gouernement, yea against God him selfe, and his whole 
Religion: where he must be, either Guelphe or Gibiline, either French 
or Spanish: and alwayes compelled to be of some partie, of some 
faction, he shall neuer be compelled to be of any Religion: And if he 
medle not ouer much with Christes true Religion, he shall hauefree 
libertie to embrace all Religions, and becum, if he lust at once, with- 
out any let or punishment, Iewish, Turkish, Papish, and Deuilish. 

roger ascham, The Scholemaster (1571): 'The first booke teachyng 
the brynging vp of youth'; arber edition (pp77-86); excerpted by 
Jacobs (pp xix-xxiii). 

"There can be little doubt, I think, that in the denunciation of the 
'bawdie stories' introduced from Italy, Ascham was thinking mainly 
and chiefly of Painter's Palace of Pleasure. The whole passage is later 
than the death of Sir Thomas Sackville in 1566, and necessarily 
before the death of Ascham in December 1568. Painter's first 
tome appeared in 1566, and his second tome in 1567. Of its 
immediate and striking success there can be no doubt. A second 
edition of the first tome appeared in 1569, the year after 
Ascham's death, and a second edition of the whole work in 1575, 
the first tome thus going through three editions in nine years. 
It is therefore practically certain that Ascham had Painter's book 
in his mind in the above passage. . . [joseph Jacobs, 'Introduction 
to The Palace of Pleasure by william painter, pxxiv]." 

note that at least seven of the thirteen entries dated 1560-5 
(appendix v, pp62-5) are connected with Cecil House, while 
the second title by Thomas de la Peend defers to Golding's Ovid, 
the translator having kept back the greater portion of his work 
"lest 'I shall seeme to abuse the writer or reader of those four 
bookes of Metamorphosis whych be so learnedly translated all 
redye' [dnb xv, 674]." Two of the other five entries (both issued 
by Richard Tottell, printer of surrey's Mneid, 1557) - The 
Tragicall Historye ofRomeus andluliet, written first in Italian by 
Bandell, and nowe in Englishe byAr.Br. (1562); and The tragicall 
and true historie which happened betweene two English louers. 
1563. written by Her. Gar. - remain controversial. Underscoring 
the signal influence of Cecil House in the early Elizabethan 
neoclassical renaissance. 
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